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The tumble and rush of the bow-wave .. . the high-up gleam of the mast-head light. 
The everlasting vastness of the sea and the sky... the little friendly world of 
shipboard life. The familiar chatter and heat of a dance... the peaceful fresh 
ness of the boatdeck at midnight. And for perfection one thing more... 
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“ AMERICA DOES NOT WANT WAR, BUT WILL ASSERT HER RIGHTS IN BERLIN BY ALL PEACEFUL MEANS. ALL DIPLOMATIC 
MEANS WILL BE EXHAUSTED FIRST”: GENERAL LUCIUS CLAY, US. MILITARY GOVERNOR OF THE US. ZONE. 
General Lucius Clay, U.S. C.-in-C., European Command, and Military Governor of | stated at a Press Conference that there was no need for drastic action to break 
the U.S. Zone of Germany since 1947, is one of the men whose judgment and (| the blockade and that with his reinforcements of Skymasters he could step up the 
administrative genius may help to solve the Berlin problem. On July 20 he was (| average daily air lift to Berlin to 4500 tons. He arrived back in Berlin on 
summoned to Washington. Mr. Truman and the National Security Council heard July 25, and saw the U.S. Ambassadors to this country and to Moscow, who 
his report in the Cabinet Room of the White House, and he attended a private then returned to London to discuss the drafting of replies to the Soviet Notes. 

meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives. He He was due to join General Sir Brian Robestson in Frankfurt on July 26, 
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WEEK or two ago Field Marshal Montgomery 
delivered an address to the Mothers’ Union in 
the Central Hall, Westminster. His theme was the 
younger generation now growing up: his text the 


question: ‘Are we quite happy about the young 
people of to-day ?’’ This he answered in his down- 
right and categorical way: “ No, I am not happy 


about them.” 

A superficial observer might ask what a Field 
Marshal has to do with a Mothers’ Union and what 
business he has to lay down the law about the young. 
One newspaper seized on the fact that Lord Mont- 
gomery is sixty-two, implying apparently that a man 
of that age had no right to speak on the subject of 
Youth, To which the reply is that no Englishman 
living has a greater right to be heard on this subject. 
For leaving aside all that he himself has done and the 
respect which it should command from the nation 
whose armies he so recently led from an era of almost 
continuous disaster to one of continuous victory, the 
little Field Marshal, by virtue of his present office, is 
the man above all others whose task it is to test the 
training of our Youth, Far more than any employer 
of labour, than the teachers in our universities, than 
the Civil Service Commissioners, he sees the day-by- 
day results of our educational system both in the 
aggregate and in the raw. The bulk of the boys our 
homes and schools send into the world pass, on the 
threshold of manhood, through the Field Marshal's 
hands. He and his officers have to test them in the 
fire of National Service, to sift the sheep from the 
goats, to set them to the work and responsibilities in 
the Army which they are best fitted to fulfil. 

There is a further point. During the war it fell to, 
the lot of Field Marshal Montgomery and his fellow 
senior officers of the three fighting Services to trans- 
form the youth of our country from the raw, callow 
lads who voted in the Peace Pledge ballot and formed 
the National Militia of 1939 into the tough, smart, 
alert and veteran warriors who fought and beat back 
the German Army from Normandy to the Elbe. That 
was a most remarkable educational achievement, by 
far the most remarkable of our time. It was, of 
course, only a partial kind of education: an educa- 
tion for the beastly and destructive though, alas, 
sometimes necessary business of war. But contrary 
to the general view of educationists, it is probably 
tLe most difficult of all forms of education ; to teach 
a young, sensitive and gently-nurtured man to do his 
duty and to know how to do it, when that duty in- 
volves certain suffering, misery and imminent and 
sustained risk of death or mutilation is a far more 
difficult business than teaching him the theory of 
mathematics or economics or even the principles of 
‘Citizenship."” A man who knows how to do that 
is a greater authority on education than the Head- 
master of Eton or the Chief Inspector of the Ministry 
of Education. And let me add this: that the finished 
product of such teaching is as good a ; 
as anything that can be created in 
this imperfect world. A brave, honest 
and unselfish Christian soldier, in- 
vincible in resource, cheerfulness and 
courage in the hour of peril and 
disaster, true to his duty and 
comrades, ready at all times to 
sacrifice himself that others may live, 
is about as noble a being as any of 
us are likely to encounter in this 
rather tarnished world, Whenever I 
meet such a man I am conscious that 
| am in the presence of a better man 
than I; and I am moved by it in much 
the same way as I am moved by a 
great work of art-——by a fugue by 
Bach, a Wren cathedral, a painting by 
El Greco, the words of the Liturgy, 
a perfect exercise in craftsmanship, 
scholarship or husbandry. This, I say 
to myself, is what man is capable of 
achieving and what his Maker meant 
him to be. Honour, therefore, to 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


good scholars. The foundation of every human triumph 
is laid in the cradle, the nursery and the home. This 
was the theme of the Field Marshal’s address. ‘‘ The 
young,” he said, ‘‘ are not sure of themselves ; they 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO : REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 


FROM ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF JULY 29, 1848. 
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HER MAJESTY'S STATE-BOX AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


“On the occasion of her Majesty’s state visit to the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent-Garden, the arrangements for the Royal accommodation 
were of a novel kind . . . it was resolved to construct a Royal Box of 
unprecedented size and elegance, and to follow the example of the 
Continental theatres, in setting apart the centre of the house for the 
reception of Royalty. For this purpose four boxes on the grand tier 
and two boxes on the first . . . were removed, and thrown into one 
large Box of an oval form. ... The interior of the Box was lined with 
white satin on a figured ground. ... The exterior of the Box was 
very splendid. From the facade of the box stalls was suspended a 
canopy .. . surmounted by a crown elaborately worked, and supported 
by draped flags of the finest gold and silver tissue. From this gorgeous 
candpy were hung draperies of rich India crimson and gold damask, 
trimmed with exquisite Brussels lace, and these draperies, in graceful 
folds, hung over the sides of the Royal Box.” 
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have a feeling of insufficiency ; they lack basic faith, 
they have a low morale, they are unconsciously 
afraid. ... Because we lost our faith, or for other 
reasons, we have not in the family instilled into our 
children those basic beliefs without which humans 
are adrift like a rudderless ship.” That is a grave 
indictment, but it is made by a man who is in a better 
position to judge of its truth than any Englishman 
living. If true, it demands, as the Field Marshal went 
on to say, remedial action which should be treated 
as a first national priority. Good homes must come 
before everything. : 

For the place v *::e the cure must begin, the Field 
Marshal point: vut, is the home and the family. 
“ Boys and girls must be taught that certain things 
are good and certain things are not good ; they must 
learn the essentials of honesty and sincerity; they 
must learn to speak the truth ; they must gain moral 
courage—i.e., learn to stand firm by what they believe 
to be right. All these things must be taught them in 
the home ; it is the things that are learnt in the home 
that will influence a child all its life, for good 
or bad.... In fact, a boy must be so taught 
in the family home that as he grows up he will 
instinctively behave as a Christian gentleman; 
similarly for a girl.... I regard the importance 
of the family life as paramount and transcending all 
others. The woman’s job of laying the foundations of 
faith, character and morale in the home is the founda- 
tion on which our whole national structure rests.” 

Now I believe this to be profoundly true. It is 
its disregard by those who are responsible for national 
leadership, by politicians, civil servants, economists, 
financiers, captains of industry, Trade Union leaders, 
writers and intellectuals, that has undermined the 
basis of our whole national life and is the cause of 
every danger that confronts us. If the youth of 
England was inspired by a common moral purpose, 
based on a conscious and ardent belief in the Christian 
ethic, and united behind leaders who regarded that ethic 
as the Communists regard theirs, we should have no 
reason to fear either the numerical might of the 
Soviet or the economic difficulties which confront 
us. Both could be overcome, as under the leadership 
and inspiration of such men as Lord Montgomery, 
perils no greater were overcome in the days between 
1940 and 1944. 

For the most important thing in education—and 
life—is a sense of purpose so strong as to enable a 
man to face and overcome all the obstacles of terrestrial 
existence—difficulty, discomfort, suffering, material 
loss, pain, obloquy, fear. Such a purpose can only 
be built on faith—the kind of faith that can usually 
only be given in youth : in the institutions that serve 
youth, like the clubs of which Lord Montgomery is 
so stout and devoted a champion, and, above all, in 
the home. And in a Christian community that faith 
must be good faith: not the faith of the Nazis, 

oommon9 but the faith of those who con- 
fess and call themselves Christians. 
Bad faith lies at the root of most of 
our troubles. It shows how far our 
values in such matters have fallen 
that the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning should have just 
announced that the Government is to 
retain, in repudiation of its pledge, 
the Norfolk and Purbeck homes 
which it took from English families 
in the hour of the country’s direst 
need, and which it now proposes to 
} amnex for ever. It can* be argued 
| that the need—the country’s safety— 
still continues; but in the case of 
Purbeck it has also been stated in 
Parliament that the cost of moving 
a tank and gunnery school makes 
the fulfilment of the Government's 
promise more than the country can 
afford. But there is one thing no 
British Government can afford: to 
make a public admission that it 
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those who teach and help him to 
become such, 

It is not only soldiers who make good 
soldiers, It is not only master crafts- 
men who make skilled apprentices. It on 


* Although the economy . . 
taking of the kind was, we believe... 


REMOVAL OF A DWELLING-HOUSE AT IPSWICH, 


Ransome and May's Orwell Works, at Ipswich.” 


. Of removing entire buildings . . . has been fully and repeatedly demonstrated by 

our Transatlantic brethren, the example has not been extensively followed in this country. 

the removal of the Sunderland lighthouse. . . 

represents a similar experiment that has lately been successfully carried out upon a brick-built dwelling-house 
Messrs. (The house was moved 70 /t.) 


regards other things as more impor- 
tant than its own word. For a 
Government that does so will find in 
the end that it has created a nation 
without truth and therefore without 
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ONCE THE VILLAGE SCHOOL AND VILLAGE INN OF WEST TOFTS: NOW 


OBJECTIVES IN THE WAR OFFICE BATTLE-TRAINING AREA 
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CLOSED BY THE NEEDS OF NATIONAL SECURITY: 
BATTLE ~-TRAINING AREA. 


WEST TOFTS CHURCH, IN 


WITH A HYMNAL OPEN FOR A SERVICE WHICH WILL NOT TAKE PLACE: 


WEST TOFTS CHURCH, ONE OF THE FOUR CHURCHES ABANDONED WITHIN THE TRAINING 


The painful dilemma, which was bound to arise in a small and densely-populated 
island like ours, between the needs of national security combined with the necessity 
of training-grounds for modern warfare and the other need to preserve the sanctity 
of the Englishman's home—a dilemma discussed by Mr. Arthur Bryant on “ Our 
Notebook " page—lends especial interest to these pictures of a Deserted Village of our 
time. Mr. Silkin announced on July 19 that the Government had decided to retain 


A MODERN “DESERTED VILLAGE ”’ : 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 


AREA. 


the public, 
four villages of Stanford, Tottington, 
lation of nearly 
chapel, 
graveyards excepted) will be used for intensive 
will, 


WEST TOFTS, A SILENT WITNESS TO 


TO BE STREET-FIGHTING 
IN SOUTHERN NORFOLK. 


> 


CONTROLLED ACCESS TO GRAVEYARDS WITHIN THE TRAINING AREA WILL 
BE ALLOWED. WEST TOFTS CEMETERY AND RECTORY. 





THE STANFORD 
THE SANCTITY OF THE DESERTED CHURCH WILL BE RESPECTED. 


THE SAFETY OF THe 
BE MAINTAINED. 


THE SANDBAGGED ALTAR IN THE CHURCH OF WEST TOFTS : 
FOUR CHURCHES AND ONE CHAPEL WITHIN THE AREA WILL 


the battle-training area at Stanford, near the Norfolk-Suffolk border, and 
the tank-driving and gunnery school at Purbeck, Dorset, and said that 
there was no alternative to approving both proposals in substance. The 
Stanford area, most of which has been occupied by the military since 
1942, lies on sandy, heathy ground in the Thetford-Norwich-King’s Lynn 
triangle. The War Office proposal is to acquire »utright 15,846 acres, 
with training rights over a further 9371 acres, with a further 1301 acres 
for the deployment of guns. The 15,846 acres, which would be closed to 
except for controlled access to churchyards and churches, comprises the 
Langford and West Tofts, with a total popu- 
1000. There are four churches (one redundant before the war), one 
something over 160 dwellings. The area (churches and 
battle training. Part of West Tofts 
subject to slight modification. 


TIMES. 


four schools and 


be unaffected, and the scheme is 


THE INSECURITY OF OUR 
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THE RELIEF OF BERLIN: A BRITISH-AMERICAN 
“REGARDLESS OF WHAT HAPPENS 
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STATISTICS OF A TRIUMPH: AMERICAN AIR-CREW STUDYING THE ACHIEVEMENT BOARD AT FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, 
SHOWING THE DAILY AND OVERALL TONNAGE FIGURES OF SUPPLIES FLOWN FROM FRANKFURT TO BERLIN. 


AIR-BORNE COAL ON ITS WAY TO A BERLIN PLANT: TRUCKS ARRIVE FROM THE AIRPORT 
AND DUMP THE COAL WHICH AN OVERHEAD CRANE TRANSFERS TO MOVING HOPPERS. 
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D.P..S FROM CAMPS IN THE WESTERN SECTORS OF THE CITY 


LIGHTENING BERLIN'S LOAD: 
ARE BEING EVACUATED FROM BERLIN BY U.S. AIRCRAFT RETURNING TO THE U.S.. ZONE. 
r DISPOSING OF THEIR SURPLUS PROPERTY: D.P."S EVACUATED BY AIR FROM BERLIN CAN TAKE 
THEIR EXCESS GOODS. 


WITH THEM ONLY LIMITED LUGGAGE, AND ARE HERE SELLING 





THE BERLIN AIR LIFT ON AN EVEN SOUNDER BASIS: EXTENSION WORK IN PROGRESS ON 


STACKS OF MAILBAGS PUTTING 
YORK (FOREGROUND) USING AN EXISTING RUNWAY. 


A RETURN LOAD FOR THE BRITISH FORKS WHICH SUPPLY BERLIN : 
THE GATOW AIRPORT RUNWAYS, WITH AN R.A.F. 


BEING LOADED AT GATOW AIRPORT FOR DELIVERY TO THE BRITISH ZONE AND WESTWARDS. 
While the U.5S.-British air lift of supplies for Berlin proceeded with ever- | announcement that the higher ration scales agreed on by the Allied Commandants 
increasing efficiency and smoothness--General Clay, during his brief visit to last month, on which the Western Allies had been forced to default (thanks to 
Washington stated that food supplies could be kept up indefinitely—the Russians the Russian blockade), would be available to all and would be the “ only legal 
on July 20 made an offer to feed all Berlin, provided all rations were purchased ration scales"' for the city. In addition to their attempt to undermine the 
in the Russian sector with Eastern Zone currency. This propaganda move, Western Powers, the Russians are also seeking to discredit the Berlin Magistrat, 
which was taken without notice to the other Powers, was followed by an the administrative side of the municipality, by referring all matters relating to 
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ACHIEVEMENT WHICH CAN BE MAINTAINED, 
ALONG THE CORRIDORS TO BERLIN.” 
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(ABOVE.) THE FIRST 
AIR CRASH OVER BER- 
LIN IN THE ALLIED AIR 
LIFT: THE WRECKAGE 
or av.s. Dakota. THE 
CREW OF TWO WERE 
KILLED AND A BLOCK 
OF FLATS SET ON FIRE. 


NOW LOOKED UPON AS THE ‘“‘ MOTHER OF BERLIN”: THE ACTING MAYORESS, FRAU 
SCHRODER (CENTRE, LEFT, WITH GLASSES), BEING TOUCHED BY ADMIRING BERLINERS. 


BERLIN AND ITS AIR CORRIDORS: A WALL-MAP IN THE BERLIN AIR SAFETY 


WESTERN POWERS’ REPRESENTATIVES AT THE BERLIN AIR SAFETY CENTRE: (L. TO R.) BRITISH, U.S. CENTRE. THE LARGE CIRCLE IS BERLIN (WITH SMALL CIRCLES FOR AIRFIELDS). 


AND FRENCH CONTROLLERS OF AIR TRAFFIC. THERE IS ALSO A RUSSIAN REPRESENTATIVE. 


WHERE FOUR-POWER CONTACT IS STILL MAINTAINED IN BERLIN: A RUSSIAN WOMAN INTERPRETER 


WHERE ALL BERLIN AIR MOVEMENTS ARE POSTED IN ENGLISH, FRENCH AND RUSSIAN: 
PREPARING INFORMATION OF AIRCRAFT MOVEMENTS FOR THE U.S. SERGEANT (FOREGROUND). 


A RUSSIAN-SPEAKING R.A.F. SERGEANT WORKING ON THE BOARD AT THE AIR SAFETY CENTRE. 
Washington on July 20 for consultations, returned to Berlin on July 25. On his 


currency and rations to the German Economic Commission in the Soviet Zone in 
Germany. The Russian proposals have not been received with any great degree 
of confidence in the city, as Berliners are aware of recurrent—and, indeed, 
chronic—deficiencies in the Soviet Zone of Germany. In addition, the achieve- 
ment of the U.S.-British air supply of the city has awakened something like loyalty 
in the Berliners towards the Western Powers. eneral Clay, who flew to 


arrival in the city he announced that he had been promised a considerable number 
of Skymaster aircraft which would enable the U.S. to beat the Russian blockade “ for 
mrny months to come,” that he intended to build a new airfield in the French sector 
and that the U.S. “ will continue to fly the air lift regardless of what happens 
along the corridors to Berlin.” 
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OLYMPIC SWIMMERS PREPARE FOR THE OPENING DAY: 
PRACTICE AT THE EMPIRE POOL, WEMBLEY; AND ARRIVALS. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ARGENTINE SWIMMING TEAM 

TRAINING AT WEMBLEY: (FROM L. TO R.) BERYL 

MARSHALL, EILEEN HOLT, LILIANA GONZALEZ. tas 

APRIARA Meni ane THREE U.S. OLYMPIC COMPETITORS: (FROM L. TO R.) VICTORIA 
; MANALO DRAVES, OF PASADENA; ZOE ANN OLSEN, OF OAKLAND ; 


AND JUNO STOVER, OF LOS ANGELES. 


AT THE EMPIRE POOL: ANDREW CAZA, THE FRENCH 
COACH (RIGHT), DEMONSTRATES A DIVING POINT TO 
MADY MOREAU, THE FRENCH DIVING CHAMPION OF 
SUROPE, AND ROGER MEINKBLS. IN TRAINING AT THE EMPIRE POOL, WEMBLEY : 
. agg agg Stage tess MAKING A NEAT DIVE INTO THE EMPIRE POOL: KATHLEEN 
; CUTHBERT, A MEMBER OF THE BRITISH TEAM, PRACTISING 
SWIMMING TEAM, RESTING AFTER PRIOR TO THE OPENING OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. - 
PRACTISE FOR THE GAMES. 


OF THE MEXICAN GREETED BY A MEMBER OF THE ITALIAN TEAM (RIGHT) : THE SWEDISH OLYMPIC TEAM 


AT WEMBLEY: HELGA DIEDERICHEN AND MAGDA BRUGEMAN, 
OF AUSTRALIA, OF WOMEN SWIMMERS ON ARRIVAL AT THEIR QUARTERS IN WIMBLEDON ON JULY 24. 


TEAM, TALKING TO JOHN DAVIES AND GARRICK AGNEW 


On facing page we illustrate the arenas where the Olympic games are taking place: and Australian swimmers practising at the Empire Pool stop to talk to members 
here we show some of the competitors in the swimming events practising at the | of the Mexican team. The swimming events are being staged at the Empire Pool 
Empire Pool, Wembley, prior to the opening of the Games. The spirit | from July 29 to August 7, except for those included in the modern pentathlon, which 
in which the Games are held is clear from the photographs reproduced here, will take place at the Borough Council Pool at Aldershot. Miss Brenda Helser, the 
where an Italian competitor is seen greeting the team of Swedish women swimmers U.S. swimmer, has been described as “ the loveliest of the Olympians,” and was also 
on their arrival at their quarters ia. Southlands College, Wimbledon, on July 24, | photographed at the Empire Pool. The Olympiad was due to open on July 29. 
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THE FOURTEENTH OLYMPIAD OPENS: 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES’ ARENAS. 
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THE SCENE OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES WEIGHT-LIFTING 
AND WRESTLING: THE EMPRESS HALL, EARLS COURT, 
WHERE MANY EXHIBITIONS HAVE BEEN STAGED. 


A FAMOUS TRACK IN LONDON’S SOUTH-EAST SUBURBS WHERE THE XIV. OLYMPIAD WHERE THE OLYMPIC BASKET-BALL CONTESTS WILL 
CYCLING EVENTS WILL BE HELD: THE FIFTY-SEVEN-YEAR-OLD GROUND AT HERNE BE HELD: THE HARRINGAY ARENA, WHICH WAS 
HILL WHICH WILL ACCOMMODATE 15,000 SPECTATORS. OFFICIALLY OPENED IN OCTOBER 1936. 











WHERE THE XIV. OLYMPIAD WAS DUE TO BE OPENED BY H.M. THE KING ON JULY 29: WEMBLEY STADIUM, THE SETTING FOR THE ATHLETIC EVENTS, GYMNASTICS, FOOTBALL 
AND HOCKEY SEMI-FINALS AND FINALS, AND THE PRIX DES NATIONS EQUESTRIAN JUMPING COMPETITION ; WITH BOXING AND SWIMMING AT THE NEAR-BY EMPIRE POOL. 
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SCENE OF MOST OF THE EQUESTRIAN SPORTS AND OF THE MODERN PENTATHLON : THE CENTRAL WHERE THE SWIMMING EVENTS OF THE MODERN PENTATHLON WILL BE DECIDED : 
COMMAND STADIUM AT ALDERSHOT, HAMPSHIRE THE BOROUGH COUNCIL SWIMMING-POOL AT ALDERSHOT. 

H.M. the King was due to open the Fourteenth Olympiad at the Wembley Stadium interesting to recall that basket-ball was first included in the Olympic Games in 1936, 
on July 29, and here we illustrate some of the arenas in London and the Home the year in which Harringay Arena was officially opened as a centre for boxing and 
Counties where the various events will be staged. The weight-lifting and wrestling ice hockey. Wembley Stadium will, of course, be the main centre for the Olympic 
contests are being accommodated at the Empress Hall, Earls Court, on August 7 and events, such as athletics, football, hockey and gymnastics, while the near-by Empire 
August 9 to 11, both dates included. From August 7 to 13 the cycling events will be held Pool will be used for boxing and swimming contests. The fencing championships are 
at Herne Hill track and on a road course in Windsor Great Park. During the war being staged in the Palace of Engineering. Most of the equestrian events are to tak: 
the Herne Hill track was used by the Balloon Barrage Command. Basket-ball place at Aldershot and also that most gruelling of all contests, the modern pentathion, 
matches are to be played off at Harringay Arena from August © to 14, and it is the winner of which may justly claim to be “ an all-round sportsman. 
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AIRCRAFT IN THE NEWS —CIVIL AND . MILITARY: 
A MISCELLANY OF AERONAUTICAL ITEMS. 
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ONE OF THE RECORD-BREAKING U.S. SHOOTING STARS LANDING AT ODIHAM. IT WAS ONE 
iow EAST TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT BY “ JETS. 
STATED TO BE THE AIRCRAFT WHICH DROPPED A HOME-MADE BOMB AT THE UNITED NATIONS OF SIXTEEN WHICH MADE THE FIRST WEST TO EAS J 


: r , On July 20, the first of the sixteen U.S. Lockheed Shooting Star jet-fighters, making the first west to east 
HEADQUARTERS: A SMALL MONOPLANE, GUARDED BY POLICE AT LA GUARDIA AIRPORT, NEW YORK. Gn See coessinn for auch elena, tended at 2 way, and was followed by the remainder within a 
On iy 22 a small yellow and red aircraft flew in low over the Lake Success H.Q. of the United Nations and dropped a quarter of an hour. The next day they flew down to Odiham, Hants., and on July 25 flew on to Germany. 
small bomb, which exploded harmlessly. The aircraft nearly collided with a wireless aerial. Later an aircraft was held Meanwhile, seventy-five of this type, America’s latest fighter aircraft, are being brought by aircraft-carrier 
at La Guardia Airport, and the following day a former U.S. eon airman, Stephen J. Supina, was arrested. He is said from the Panama Canal Zone to Glasgow, whence, it is expected, they will be flown to their base in Germany. 

to have claimed he did it to make people all over the world look to the Unfted Nations for lasting peace. 


THE VICKERS V/AING JET AIR-LINER WHICH ON JULY 25 SET UP NEW RECORDS FOR CIVIL TYPE AIRCRAFT BY FLYING 
FROM LONDON TO PARIS IN 34 MIN. 7 SEC., AND MAKING THE RETURN JOURNEY IN 36 MIN. 30 SEC, 


On july 25, thirty-ninth anniversary of Biériot’s first Channel flight in heavier-than-air aircraft, Captain J. Summers piloted a Vickers AFTER THE FLIGHT ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF BLERIOT’S FIRST CHANNEL 


hee gt yy to Te * “ ry = BY seconds, reaching 415 ag te the Channel. Nepuapeper, cuttings i ae were tonee CROSSING IN A HEAVIER-THAN-AIR MACHINE: MR, G. EDWARDS, CHIEF 
to me, riot on this development flight, and greetings to M. Jean Biériot from the Royal Aero Club. i Viking was of the DES ND PILOT 
type used by British European Airways, but with Rolls-Royce Nene jets replacing the two piston engines. IGNER, CAPTAIN J. SUMMERS, PILOT, MR. G. R. BRYCE (2 )s 

MR. W. H. FELL AND MR. WRENN, NAVIGATOR AND ENGINEER (L. TO R.). 
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THE CANADAIA IV, MANUFACTURED IN CANADA, A FORTY: PASSENGER LUXURY LINER WHICH, LORD PAKENHAM BEING PREPARED FOR USE AGAINST COMMUNISTS IN MALAYA: BRITISH N.C.O.'S 
ANNOUNCED IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 1S TO BE PUT INTO SERVICE WITH THE B.O.A.Ce LOADING A SPITFIBE WITH A ROCKET PROJECTILE. 

The Minister of Civil Aviation on July 21 announced that Britain's “Fly British” policy had been modified to permit the The biggest combined sweep by the Arm begun 

B.O.AC, to operate a fleet of Canadair /V. luxury liners, manufactured in Canada. The aircraft has an all-up weight of of Selangor, Malaya, on july 25. The y and the Police was in the 


Semenyih area 
ve was opened rocket attac’ itfires 
62,000 Ib. and is powered by four Rolls-Royce - type 6@4 power plants of 1760 h.p., each manufactured by Rolls-Royce at y. and continued over an area of 35 square miles in a ped Se 2 mem = he 
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A DEVICE TO PREVENT SEA-SICKNESS BY DAMPING OUT THE SHIP’S ROLL. 


THE SIMPLE CONTROL BOX 
IN THE WHEEL HOUSE. 
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IT 1S OF PRIME IMPORTANCE THAT THE OSCILLATION, OR REWERSAL ACTION OF THE FINS, 

MUST BE EFFECTED RAPIDLY. IN A WESSEL OF MODERATE SIZE THE DOUBLE ROLL MAY 

NOT bai gd 10 SECONDS, SO THAT THE CHANGE OF POSITION OF EACH STABILIZER FIN ONLY 
& SECOND. 
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FITTED TO NEW PASSENGER VESSELS: A STABILIZER DESIGNED TO KEEP SHIPS ON AN EVEN KEEL IN BAD WEATHER. 


Devices to keep ships on an even keel in bad weather have, from time to time, fin is down, the other one is up, so that in the former case the pressure of the 


been invented, but in the past nothing has been put into general use to rob 
sea-travel of its terrors for bad sailors. Now the Electro-Hydraulic Denny-Brown 
Stabilizer, illustrated on this page (fitted to many vessels by the Admiralty to 
aid war gunnery), is to benefit travellers, as it has been fitted to the cross- 
Channel boat Falaise and to the Irish packet-boat /nnisfallen. The system consists 
primarily of fins (hydrofoils) which project one from each side of the ship, well 
below the water-line. When not in use they are housed in boxes within the hull, 
the housing and extending being controlled from the bridge. When the ship is 
in motion and it is desired to stabilize, the fins are rotated through a moderate 
angle synchronously and in opposite senses. Thus, when the leading edge of one 


water as the ship drives through the sea exercises a down pressure (i.¢, in the 
reverse direction to the roll), and when the fin is up then the water pressure on the 
under surface exerts an up-pressure, and in this way the ship is continually being 
assisted to keep on a more or less even keel. The oscillation of the fins is con- 
trolled by means of the special properties inherent in a gyroscope. The movement 
of the gyroscope (or gyroscopes) is ultimately reflected in control by electric 
energy of the special gear which oscillates the fins. This consists essentially of a 
variable delivery pump, electrically driven, which provides the necessary fluid for 
operating the hydraulic ram (or rams) which oscillates the fins. The gyroscope only 
operates when the ship is rolling; otherwise it remains in the central neutral position. 
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M® MAURICE thought. But the novelty of the novelties wore off ; 
COLLIS, there has been a return to Confucius ; and one of the 
that excellent best books in English about him has been written by 
describer of the the present Ambassador in London, Dr. Cheng. 


Far East as it is In the early years there were ups and downs. 
and chronicler of The sober and contented followers of the doctrines 
; its past, returns in enshrined in the Confucian books (which were not 
MR. MAURICE COLLIS, THE AUTHOR OF THE - ‘ " e ° 
BOOK KEVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. his new volume to written by Confucius, but recorded his thoughts and 
Formerly in the Indian Civil Service, Mr. China. His 
Collis is now well known as historian, 
novelist and dramatist. His histories last book 
include “ British Merchant Adventurers ”’ about China 


and “' Foreign Mud,” the latter dealing with ~_ : 

the opium traffic to China in the 1830's _— I think, 

and —— by ee Squire on this Forei gn 

page in December, 1! . He was educated 0 eats 

at Rugby and Corpus Christi College, Mud, which 
Oxford. (Photograph by Baron.) dealt with 


the opium 
struggle in the nineteenth century: a theme which 
seems almost contemporary compared with most 
of the subjects dealt with in this new volume. 
“The First Holy One’’ was Confucius ; we are 
here given an account of his life and doctrines and 
of the fluctuating fortunes of his system after 
his death. 

The system was one of morals and manners, 
of obligations and rites. ‘‘ Heaven does not speak,” 
said Mencius, and Confucius, though by ho means 
unaware of the mystery of the Universe, produced 
no revelation nor theology, and claimed’ to no 


particular intercourse with the Divine. Though  pppictinc a PERSONAGE WITH FLY WHISK AND HIS COACHMAN DRIVING 
he had his band of devoted disciples, he found 1x 4 HAN CHARIOT WITH A ROOF LIKE AN UMBRELLA AND SOLID WHEELS: 


THE BACKGROUND TO CONFUCIANISM. 





“THE FIRST HOLY ONE”: By MAURICE COLLIS.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


numerous publications of the Schools of Political 
Philosophy, take their books to the magistrate to be 
burnt. Let death be the penalty for writing any 
further commentaries on the so-called classics. Let 
all discussions of these books be punishable with 
death. Let any officials who abet such discussions 
be put to death. And let the death penalty extend 
to the families of those who are so condemned. After 
thirty days’ grace, every person in whose posses- 
sion a copy of any of the said works is found 
may be branded and sent to forced labour on the 
Great Wall.”” That barbarism did not last long ; 
later there was a great wave of Buddhism ; and 
always, as accretions to Buddhism and to Taoist 
mysticism, there was a dark and demoniacal world 
of superstition. But, with whatever temporary 
veilings, the light of Confucius continued to 
burn clear; and the man the ‘“‘ Dukes” turned 
away as an ineffective vagrant lives in history as 
one of the greatest of men and still governs 
the daily conduct of millions. 

Mr. Collis gives us a bird’s-eye view of thousands 
of years of Chinese history. He allows himself 
to digress when he feels like it ; there is a whole 
chapter about Ssu-ma Ch’ien, who flourished in 
the first century before Christ: he appears to 
have been one of the greatest of all historians, 
and his work is still valid for thousands of 
years of Chinese history. He was vilely mutilated 
for being too candid with his Emperor, and felt 


no important employment in his lifetime, though A RUBBING FROM THE SERIES OF BAS-RELIEFS INSIDE A WU FAMILY TomB, obliged to excuse himself for not committing 


words as Plato recorded 
those of Socrates) were 
for a time laughed at 
for their grayness and 
gravity, as Puritans 
and Quakers used to 
be laughed at here. 
There was for a time 
a violent reaction in 
favour of brute force 
\¢ ap ae , and materialism and 

if nite " al rm il i ’ = 4 against all learning. 
> ares About 200 B.c, a Ch’in 

Emperor went for the 
learned in a way 
familiar to our own 
generation. A fanatic 
addressed his tyranni- 
cal ruler: ‘‘ The erudite 
gentry have not 
accommodated them- 
selves to the new way ; 
they study the past 
in order to deny the 
present, citing pre- 
cedents from remote 
antiquity with the 
object of showing Your 





‘THE EMINENT FOUNDER AT HSIEN-YANG”: AN EARLY TWELFTH-CENTURY 
PAINTING ON SILK BY THE CELEBRATED ARTIST CHAO PO-CHU NOW IN THE 
BOSTON MUSEUM AND ONCE IN THE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF THE MING 





A TRIBAL WAR DRUM MADE DURING THE HAN DYNASTY BY THE HILL TRIBES 
TO THE WESTWARD WHO WERE CONQUERED BY THE EMPEROR WU. 
These drums have continued until to-day to be made by the hill tribe known as the 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY EMPEROR HSUAN-TE, % Majesty to be wrong. Karens, with little or no change in design. In the centre is a twelve-pointed star 


he trudged from Court to Court 
soliciting it, as he was eager to 
test his doctrines in action, ‘At 
the age of 61, ten years before 
his death, he is stated by his first 
biographer, Ssu-ma Ch’ien, writing 
four centuries later, to have said: 
‘I have not sought fame during 
my life, but would like to feel 
that my work would keep my 
memory green. But alas! my 
doctrines have never been tested 
by use, since none of the Dukes 
have been intelligent enough to 
employ me.’ He was buried by 
his followers in a grove of scented 
trees about a mile north of Lu, 
where his tomb has remained 
inviolate to the present day. 
Neglected by the official world 
during his lifetime, he became 
eventually that world’s greatest 
figure. By the irony of history, 


FROM A_ BAS-RELIEF INSIDE ONE OF THE TOMBS OF THE wu FAMILY SITUATED 


the doctrines of the man whose grief was that he had \s soon as they hear of a new edict, they proceed to 
not been employed in the administration, were destined criticise it from this viewpoint. At Court, no doubt, 
for two thousand years to be the compulsory reading they are all propriety, but they talk at random in the 
of all students who aspired to qualify themselves for public streets and induce the people to believe their 
such employment."’ That was true until the Revolution calumnies, This must be stopped and there is a way 
of 1912. For a time young China put Confucius to stop it. Let the histories of the States, with the 
aside for the heady but shallow novelties of European exception of the State of Ch'in, be burnt. Let all the 
ss . : = : erudite gentlemen (with the exception of the seventy 

°” The First Holy One.” By Maurice Collis, Illustrated, licensed State Scholars) who possess copies of ‘The Book 


(Waber and Faber; 18s.) of History ’ and ‘The Book of Songs’ and the other 





surrounded by sixteen concentric circles ; 
each circle containing a distinct formal 
design. Round the edge are tree frogs. 


suicide by explaining that he 
had to justify his existence by 
finishing his great work. 

Mr. Collis gives an interest- 
ing account of the early appear- 
ance of Christianity in China. 
A thousand years before the 
celebrated mission of the Jesuits, 
in 635, a Nestorian named Ruben 
(Chinese ‘‘ Alopen’’) arrived and 
asked permission to found a 
diocese. His books were 
examined: ‘‘ We have found,” 
ran the report, “on examination 
that his doctrines are pacific, 
and have a_ very creditable 
perspicuity in respect to the 


PMPTED ASSASS °o ‘IN S IANG- DIVIN 1GUST ONE: ) > : . 
THER ATTEMP ASSASSINATION F CH! SHIM HUANG-TI, THE FIRST DIVINE AUGUS is A RUBBING moral principles they inculcate, 
TEN MILES SOUTH OF bein 
CHIA-HSIANG, IN SHANTUNG, IT DATES FROM THE SECOND CENTURY A.D. 8 
illustrations reproduced from “ The First Holy One" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber. 


logical and without 
vagueness. There is no ob- 
jection to Alopen propagating 
them here. The Office of Works will build in the 
I-ning ward a monastery large enough to house 
twenty-one inmates." 

One detail did make me jib. We have grown 
accustomed to Chinese being referred to by the 
Western titles of Duke and Marquis. But I really 
cannot get used to Mr. Collis’s statement that an 
Emperor rewarded a man for his services by making 
him a Baronet. Li-Po, Bart.? One might as well 
say he got the O.B.E. or the Victoria Cross. 
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OF VITAL IMPORT TO EUROPE: THE UNITY OF WESTERN GERMANY. 
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THE CREATION OF A WEST GERMAN STATE: A MAP SHOWING HOW THE BOUNDARIES OF THE WESTERN POWERS’ ZONES 
ENCLOSE A GROUP OF STATES WHICH ARE LIKELY TO BE DEVELOPED INTO AN ENTITY INDEPENDENT OF THE REST OF GERMANY. 


On July 22 the Prime Ministers of the Western German States, in conference at certain that these States with their ancient traditions and industrial resources will 
Rudesheim, announced their willingness to co-operate with plans for the development be welded together into a federation which will form an economic and political 
of an independent West Germany. As can be seen on the above map, the British entity and will enable that Germany which lies west of the “ Iron Curtain” to take 
Zone is composed of the following states (Lander): Schleswig-Holstein ; Lower Saxony ; her part in the concert of Europe as visualised by Mr. Churchill in his speech at 
North Rhine-Westphalia and Hamburg. The American Zone is composed of Bavaria ; Cardiff on July 16, when he said: “... the time has come when we should . 
Wirttemberg-Baden ; Hessen and Bremen. The French Zone comprises: Rhineland- look forward to a time when Germans and Germany, probably in the form of their 
Palatinate; Baden; Wirttemberg-Hohenzollern and Saarland. It now seems practically ancient States, will take their place again in the family of Europe. . 


Map specially prepared for’ The Illustrated London News’ by George Philip and Son, Lid. 
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FIJI TRAINS HER OWN TEACHERS: | 
EDUCATION IN A BRITISH COLONY. 

















FIJIAN AND INDIAN STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY: THE LIBRARIAN IS AN INDIAN 
STUDENT (BACK, LEFT), WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CATALOGUING. 
\ 




















TAKING TEA WITH THE PRIN- 

CIPAL: MEMBERS OF THE 

COUNCIL, AN ELECTED BODY 

REPRESENTING THE INTERESTS 
OF THE STUDENT'S. 





"RHE Government 

Training College in 
Fiji opened at Nasinu, 
five miles north-east of 
the capital, Suva, in 
January, 1947. It com- 
bines the functions of 
the various missionary 
institutions which were 
previously concerned 
with the training of 
teachers. There are 290 
Fijian and Indian 
Students of both sexes. 
They undergo a_ two- 
year course, after which 
time successful students 
receive the Government 
Teachers’ Certificate. 
All the students spend 
at least fifteen weeks 
practising teaching in 
schools, where they are 
under the supervision 
both of the Training 
College and the school 
headmaster. Attached to 
the College is a farm 
of 270 acres, which is 
worked by the students. 
Fiji is a British colony 
consisting of an archi- 
pelago in the Pacific 
Ocean. The islands num- 
ber about 250, of which , 
some 80 are inhabited. 


Ms 








A WEEKLY CEREMONY WHICH IS ATTENDED BY THE WHOLE COLLEGE: THE LOWERING OF THE FLAG, AFTER WHICH THERE IS A BRIEF ADDRESS 
BY THE PRINCIPAL, THE STUDENTS STAND TO ATTENTION AS THE FLAG IS LOWERED, 
































TRAINING TO IMPROVE THE HYGIENE AND DIET OF THE PEOPLE OF FIJI! UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE FIJIAN CRAFTWORK MASTER: FIJIAN AND INDIAN 
INDIAN AND FIJIAN WOMEN LEARNING HOW TO PREPARE FRUIT SALAD. MALE STUDENTS LEARNING HOW TO TEACH CARPENTRY IN SCHOOLS. 
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THE CULTIVATED GARDEN ON THE RAMPARTS OF THE ADMIRALTY’S CITADEL : THE ENGINEERING STAFF GROW FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES ON THE OLD GUN EMPLACEMENTS 
. 


THE HANGING GARDENS OF THE MALL: LONDON’S MOST UNEXPECTED GARDEN—THE ADMIRALTY’S FLOWERY CITADEL. 
to see red and pink hollyhocks, gladioli and marigolds waving above the ramparts 


Pedestrians in the Mall can catch a glimpse of London's most secret garden, the | 

flowery terraces of the Admiralty Citadel. The frowning aspect of this exception- These flowers, as well as vegetables, have been planted by the engineering staff 
ally strong building put up during the war is now softened by officially-planted on the old gun emplacements. The roof of the building also has a rural aspect 
ampelopsis, now beginning to clothe the walls with green. But it is also possible , as soil and turf put down as camouflage have produced grass and field flowers 
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HERE seems to be a general impression 
that the rights of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France to occupy 
sectors of Berlin and to administer their 
affairs are directly connected with the Allied 
conferences held at Yalta, before the ter- 
mination of hostilities with Germany, and at 
Potsdam, after it. This is not the case. If 
there is any such connection, it is not revealed 
in the published reports of these conferences. 
The rights claimed in Berlin are in part based upon the 
share taken in the defeat of Germany by the Western 
Allies and in part on negotiations which took place on that 
particular question. ‘‘ Yalta’’ and ‘‘ Potsdam” are so 
often referred to nowadays, as if everyone knew all about 
them and their decisions, whereas in fact few people recall 
the details and others confuse those of the two conferences, 
that it may be profitable to summarise their protocols. 
Then, since the question of rights in Berlin is of even more 
moment to-day, we may look at the 
case of the Western Allies. It may be 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
YALTA, POTSDAM, AND RIGHTS IN BERLIN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


that in any single one of these respects the decision has 
been fulfilled. It was also decided that controls should 
extend only as far as was necessary for disarmament, the 
needs of the forces, equitable distribution of resources, 
supervision of industry, science, etc. 

Further consideration was given to reparations. Apart 
from the resources to be found in its own zone, the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics was to obtain some capital 
equipment not necessary to peacetime economy in the 
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and Turkey. Many of these projects have 
since been sunk or grounded in the channels 
of diplomacy, though some substantial cargoes 
have been brought to port. 

Before dealing with the situation at 
Berlin, a word about its capture by the 
Russians may be of interest. After the 
passage of the Rhine by the Allies, it was 
believed by the British Prime Minister and 
military authorities that Berlin could be 
taken with comparative ease from the west. Field 
Marshal Lord Montgomery—as anyone who reads between 
the lines of his austere and unsensational ‘‘ Normandy 
to the Baltic” can see—was prepared to make the 
attempt. Mr. Ralph Ingersoll is not a historian upon 
whom I place much reliance, but he certainly had some 
foundation for his statement that the Americans vetoed 
the project. General Eisenhower has himself written that 
he was “certain Berlin no longer represented a military 

objective of major importance.” Per- 
haps Clausewitz has not been so 








contended by some observers that they 
would have been prudent, when they 


deeply studied on his side of the 








entered Berlin, to bind the Russians by 


Atlantic as on ours, but every British 





soldier, whether consciously or not, 

















more forfnal agreements, -but even if 








has absorbed the truth enunciated 








that were so it would not of itself vitiate 
their rights, about which there can be 











no real doubt and which carry with them 








responsibilities. 








The so-called Yalta Conference is 
officially known as the Crimean Confer- 
ence. It was held between February 4 
and 11, 1945. It witnessed the planting 
of the seeds of the United Nations, but 
that was reserved for future treatment. 
The United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Russia agreed to concert, during the 
period of instability which would follow 
the war with Germany, policies to assist 
the peoples which had been liberated and 
those which had been satellites of Ger- 
many ‘‘to solve by democratic means 
their pressing political and economic 
problems."’ An amendment was made 
to surrender terms already drawn up to 
the effect that the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America, and the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics should 
possess supreme authority with respect 
to Germany. In the exercise of that 
authority they would take such steps, 
including the complete disarmament, 
demilitarisation, and dismemberment of 
Germany, as they deemed requisite for 
future peace and security. Their zones 
had already been decided upon; now it 
was agreed to insert a French Zone, the 
boundaries of which were defined. (This 
had nothing to do with Berlin. I have 

















heard the word “ zone”’ used of the 


by Clausewitz that war is a political 
instrument and that victory is only 
a means to a political end. I make 
the point only in passing, but it 
must be clear that the capture of 
Berlin by the Western Allies would 
have had a most important political 
influence. They deliberately, by the 
direction which they gave to their 
advance, gave up _ the _ possible 
opportunity. The Americans also 
halted short of Prague, which they 
could have liberated, and allowed the 
Russians to enter it. 

In our recent note of protest 
against the blockade of Berlin, it was 
stated that our rights as an occupying 
Power there derived from our share 
in the defeat of Germany. Inter- 
national agreements defined our sector 
in Berlin and implied a right of free 
access which had been confirmed by 
usage. (Here is the point on which 
I have suggested that we might have 
had a more definite written under- 
standing.) Nevertheless, this right of 
free access was clearly specified in a 
message from President Truman to 
Mr. Stalin which agreed that the 
American forces, which had advanced 
far beyond their zonal boundary 
would withdraw to this, provided that 
road, rail, and air access to Berlin 
were assured. In reply Mr. Stalin gave 
assurances that all measures would 











national areas of Berlin, but it is incor- 
rect ; the word “ sector "’ has always been 
officially employed in this connection.) 

One of the most important subjects 
dealt with by this conference was that 
of reparations. It was laid down that 
‘Germany must pay in kind” for the 
losses caused by her to the Allied nations 
in the war. Reparations were to be of 
three sorts: (i) removals of stock or 


French Zone at this date, 


GERMANY AT THE END OF WORLD WAR II.: A MAP SHOWING THE TERRITORY REMAINING UNCAPTURED BY THE 
ALLIES AT THE TIME OF THE GERMAN COLLAPSE, THE WESTERN BOUNDARIES OF WHICH (ROUGHLY THE LIMIT OF THE 
WESTERN ALLIES’ ADVANCE) MAY BE CONTRASTED WITH THE EASTERN BOUNDARY OF THE WESTERN ZONES AS AN 
INDICATION OF THE TERRITORY WHICH THE BRITISH AND UNITED STATES AUTHORITIES HANDED OVER TO THE U.S.S.R. 


In discussing the Western Allies’ rights in Berlin in his article on this page, Captain Cyril Falls recalls the 
position of the British and American forces at the time of the German surrender, when the Western Allies had 
advanced beyond their zonal boundaries because “the Russians were so far behind their programme owing to 
their difficulty in overcoming the last German resistance.” The western boundary of the uncaptured country 
(indicated by the ruled areas in the above map) shows the line reached by the Western Allies. 
with the zone boundaries, this shows the withdrawal which was made by the Western Powers. There was no 
but the boundary with the Russians remained the same when it was created. 


Copyright map reproduced by permission of “ The Times.” 


be taken in accordance with the 
suggested plan. A similar correspon- 
dence also took place with Mr. Churchill, 
British forces having also advanced 
beyond their zonal boundary because 
the Russians were so far behind their 
programme owing to their difficulty in 
overcoming the last German resistance. 
The British 21st Army Group made 
its withdrawal, and only afterwards 
sent its contingent into Berlin. It 
is stated in the protest that this withdrawal 


Contrasted 





equipment within a _ period of two 

years; (ii) annual deliveries from current 

oroduction for a riod to be determined ; Min FF . N 
¥ HAMBURG SROs : 


(iii) use of German labour. An agreement to 
deal with the principal war criminals resulted 
in the Nuremberg trials. An almost complete 
surrender to Russian views about Poland was 
made by the West. The Provisional Govern- 
ment set up by the Russians was to be replaced 
by one on a broader democratic basis and 
diplomatic relations with it were to be established. 
The eastern frontier was to be that claimed by 
Russia, approximately that seized by her in 
collaboration} with Germany in 1939. In Yugo- 
slavia it was decided to encourage the formation yw 
of a new Government on the basis of an agree- 
ment made between Tito and Subasi¢. There 
was then a “ general review” of other Balkan 
questions, in the course of which it may’ be 
surmised that understandings were reached about 
spheres of influence and special interests. This 
is the substance of the Crimean Conference, so 
far as it is known, 

The Potsdam Conference was held between 
July 17 and August 2, 1945. One of its most 
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would not have taken place had there been any 
doubt about the right of access. Finally, the 
protest flatly denies the Russian pretension that 
Berlin is part of the Soviet Zone and asserts 
that it is an international zone. It ends by 
pointing out that we accepted responsibilities to 
the people of Berlin and that these are now 
jeopardised by Russian action. 

It is possible that even if agreements had 
been more precise the Russians would have still 
carried out a blockade of Berlin. It is to be 
remembered that, with respect to the cutting 
off of rail supplies, their pretence was that the 
railway needed repair—perhaps it does, but so 
do many railways nowadays which continue to 
be used. But it is at the same time to be 
noted that in Mr. Stalin’s reply to the protest 
there was no suggestion that the railway would 
be reopened as soon as the repairs had been 
completed. So far as I know, the Russians have 
not officially requested the British, Americans, 
and French to leave Berlin; but the German 
newspapers under Russian orders have. They 








important acts was the setting up of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. This Council was to draw 
up treaties for Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Finland, and to propose settlements of such 
territorial questions as might be outstanding at 
the end of the war, It was also—this reads oddly exactly 
three years afterwards—to prepare a peace settlement for 
Germany as soon as a Government was set up. The following 
political principles were laid down for the administration of 
Germany : local self-government was to be restored ; demo 
cratic political parties were to be permitted and encouraged ; 
representative and electoral principles were to be introduced 
into the regional, provincial, and State administrations ; no 
central Government was to be created for the time being. 
The main economic principles were; elimination of pro- 
duction of war material, decentralisatgon of cartels ; priority 
to be given to agriculture and domestic industries. Germany 
was to be regarded as a single economic unit, with common 
policies on mining, industry, agriculture, wages, prices, 
imports and exports, currency, banking, taxation, customs, 
transport, and communications, It would be hard to say 


THE RUSSIAN BLOCKADE OF BERLIN: A MAP SHOWING THE THREE AIR CORRIDORS OVER WHICH 
SUPPLIES ARE BEING CARRIED INTO THE FORMER GERMAN CAPITAL 
THE PRINCIPAL ALLIED SUPPLY BASES ARE HAMBURG, 


Copyright map reproduced by permission of the “* Dailv Telegraph.” 


western zones. It undertook to cover all Polish reparations 
from its own zone, Ships of the surface navy were to be 
equally divided between the three Allies, and the same 
applied to the merchant marine, except that in this case 
Germany was to be left with enough ships for her peacetime 
economy. The delimitation of the western frontier of 
Poland—which the Russians had determined to shift at the 
xpense of Germany and in compensation for what they 
had seized from Poland—was to await the peace settlement. 
Peace treaties were to be concluded as soon as possible 
with Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, and Rumania, 
Italy being given priority. And in connection with the 
Italian treaty, the future of the Italian colonies was to be 
decided. It was agreed to withdraw from Iran. Finally, 
it was agreed that the Convention of the Dardanelles should 
be revised by agreement between the three Governments 


FROM THE WESTERN ZONES. 
WUNSTORF AND FRANKFURT, 


have added that, once the Western Allies were 
gone, there would no longer be any cleavage in 
the ranks of the workers, which means that 
all parties save the Communist would be 
suppressed and that the fate of their leaders 
would probably be a very grim one. They have also 
prophesied heavy unemployment in their sectors if 
they stay, and in view of the fact that the Russians 
have struck a heavy blow against their industries by 
cutting the electric current this is not unlikely, though 
there are no signs of it yet. 

In writing about our dealings with Russia during the 
last three years, I have taken as optimistic a line as I thought 
could be justified. All the more reason then that I should 
now say how much I believe the relations between her and 
her former allies to have deteriorated this year and especially 
since the delivery of the Russian reply to our protest. Such 
a situation must be considered grave because it has become 
impossible for it to worsen much further without there 
arriving a complete breach of peaceful relations. That 
must be my last word this week. 
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THE ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON JULY 22: THEIR MAJESTIES AMONG THEIR GUESTS, WITH THE SHAH OF IRAN, 
QUEEN MARY, PRINCESS MARGARET, THE DUCHESS OF KENT, THE PRINCESS ROYAL AND PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE. 


Their Majesties’ Garden Party at Buckingham Palace on July 22, the second they 
have given there this summer, was attended by some 6000 guests, who included bishops 
of many nationalities assembled in London for the Lambeth Conference. Our photo- Louise. 
graph shows the Royal party returning to the Palace at the close of the function. 


The King was in naval uniform, and the Queen wore a blue ensemble. The Duchess of 
Kent is just behind their Majesties, followed by Princess Margaret and Princess Marie 

Queen Mary, who wore a gold lamé coat over green brocade, is followed by 
the Shah of Iran, and the Princess Royal is further back, to the left. 
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RECENTLY GRANTED A ROYAL CHARTER: a — a : ¥ 
THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM. ; 
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|. THE YOUNGEST OF BRITAIN’S UNIVERSITIES: THE MAIN BUILDING \ THE FINE FACADE AND CLOCK-TOWER OF THE MAIN BUILDING | : 

‘ “ , » pe w Keene 

"}) OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM, TO WHICH UNIVERSITY \\' . OF NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY, PART OF THE MUNIFICENT GIFT \ 
SIATUS HAS JUST RECENTLY BEEN GIVEN BY ROYAL CHARTER. \ : OF THE FIRST LORD TRENT. THE FACADE IS 450 FT. LONG. 
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EX-SERVICE STUDENTS OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NOTTINGHAM, ON A BALCONY OF THE MAIN 
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WORK IN PROGRESS IN ONE OF NOTTINGHAM’S CHEMIcAL \ ff . | IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: | 
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LABORATORIES: CHEMISTRY IS ONE OF THE PRINCIPAI i) j nee Fas) LY ee . THE NEW UNIVERSITY WILL AWARD DEGREES IN ARTS, \ 


FACULTIES OF THIS YOUNG UNIVERSITY. APPLIED AND PURE SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 
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A) NOTTINGHAM'S MEAT ENGINEERING LABORATORY IN THE y THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE'S ROWING CLUB PROVIDED BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
POREGROUND [8 PROFESSOR ¢ HM. BULLEID, HEAD OF THF 1945 FINALISTS AT THE UNIVERSITIES ATHLETIC UNION OAK, THE LIBRARY 
DRPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND CIVIL ENGINEERING, THE ABOVE ARE MAINLY EX-SERVICE MEMBERS HAM HOUSES AT 


WITH MARBLE AND UNSTAINED 
IN THE MAIN BUILDINGS AT NOTTING 


PRESENT SOME 88,000 BOOKS. 


Founded in 1881 and the first in the country to be founded by municipal action, | Britain and Northern Ireland-—will award degrees in the now existent faculties of 
Nottingham University College has now achieved full university status, as was Applied Science, Pure Science, Agriculture and Horticulture, and Arts. Lord Trent 
announced on July 10, when Mr. J. E. Richards, the Town Clerk of Nottingham, will be the first Chancellor, in recognition of the part played by his father, the first 
and the honorary Isgal consultant of the College, gave the news that the approval Lord Trent (formerly Sir Jesse Boot), who spent over £1,000,000 in providing the 
of the King in Council had been granted to a charter giving full university status foundation with suitable buildings. The Vice-Chancellor will be Mr. B. L. Hallward, at 


The new University of Nottingham—the youngest of the eighteen universities of Great | present Headmaster of Clifton College, who will take up his new duties in September 
Continued opposite 
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A YOUNG UNIVERSITY IN A _ PARK: 
} NOTTINGHAM’S NOBLE SURROUNDINGS. 
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LOOKING OUT OF ONE OF NOTTINGHAM'S LECTURE-ROOMS ON THE LAWNS AND 
LAKE BEHIND THE MAIN BUILDINGS-——-A FAVOURITE SPOT FOR RELAXATION. 
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Tut HUGH STEWART HALL, NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY: A MANSION BOUGHT AND EXTENDED { 
AS A RESIDENTIAL HALL FOR MEN STUDENTS, AND AT PRESENT HOUSING ABOUT 175. \ 


iy THE REGISTRAR OF NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, MR. H. PICKBOURNE, B.A. (LEIT!, 
WITH THE ACTING PRINCIPAL, PROFESSOR ROBERT PEERS, M.A. 


FLORENCE BOOT HOSTEI 
STUDY -BEDRKOOM 


IN THE 
COFFEE IN A 


STUDENTS OF NOTTINGHAM'’S FACULTY OF ARTS 
FOR WOMEN ENJOYING AN EVENING CUP OF 


ACCOMMODATION IN NOTTINGHAM'S RESIDENTIAI 
WASHING UF 


OWING TO THE INFLUX OF EX-SERVICE STUDENTS, 
HALLS IS CRAMPED; AND HERE SHARERS OF A STUDY-BEDROOM JOIN IN 


Continued 


The University will be governed by a court of governors and a council The The lawns which slope down to the lake are a 


favourite spot for relaxation and even, on suitable occasions, for informal tutorials. 


185 ft. above the level of the lake. 


main buildings, some pictures of which we show on these pages, lie about three miles 
from the centre of the city of Nottingham in a setting of exceptiohal beauty and 
dignity, in sloping parkland overlooking a lake dotted with islands and fringed with 
trees. The main front of the principal building faces south and is about 450 ft. 
long and above it rises one of Nottingham’s landmarks, the clock tower, which reaches 


The extensive park also includes all necessary playing-fields. There are numerous 
fine buildings, including residential halls and laboratories, and the number of students 
at the present date is 1880, of whom 1704 are full-time; and 772 of them are 
ex-Service men and women. The academic staff numbers 146 and the administrative 67 
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FULL STRENGTH. 


WAS looking the other day, with some alarm, at an old journal of the late ’twenties 
which lists all the plays I had to dissect in a large provincial city. Some of the titles 
read oddly now. Once at least every week you find something from such a group as this: 
‘ Her Night of Sacrifice,” ‘‘ The Story of the Rosary,” ‘‘ The Blackguard of the Queen’s 
Regiment,” ‘‘ Death or Glory Boys,” ‘“‘ No Mother to Guide Her,” ‘‘ The Plaything of 
an Hour.” There are many others of the same undeniable quality, but these will serve. 

The theatre, down in its packed side street, was destroyed during the war. Even so, 
if it had been standing to-day, I doubt whether that company, with that special type of 
piece, would have existed. The stage has grown away from the rough Strong Drama with 
hair on its chest ; the full-blooded, twice-nightly, bang-it-over drama with no nonsense about 
it that, in those years—and for many years previously—used to stir its audiences to rapture. 
Then you could be sure of hearing from the gallery the spontaneous hiss—like the noise of surf 
on shingle—that greeted the darker villainy ; and at the end, with its eleventh-hour rescue 
or swift exposure, the cheer that saluted virtue triumphant and crowned with laurel. For 
virtue always triumphed, and at precisely the right moment ; just in time, that is, for the 
first house to disperse and to let the eager queues surge in for the evening’s second welter. 

I find it hard to re-create in the mind any one of those stock melodramas from curtain rise 
to fall. The actors I remember clearly enough—one, a notable Heavy, is at present an eminent 
London star—but the plays themselves are pieced together in memory as an odd, purple- 
patched mosaic. (Mnemosyne was never a particu- 
larly good playwright.) There were Ruritanian 
dramas, the illegitimate offspring of Zenda; military 
dramas from the ’eighties, with a good deal of bright 
scarlet ; domestic dramas, usually with drunkard, 
frequently with orphan, occasionally with Wicked 
Earl; Oriental dramas, with much opium-den 
writhing ; and even, and remarkably, ‘‘ Westerns ”’ 
that seemed almost to be. stage versions of the 
same film serial, with hoof-clopping off and a fine 
mixed line in sheriffs, 

As I write this the Lizard foghorn, not far 
outside the window, booms into a dense mist that 
smokes and coils over the southern cliffs. Some 
of these old dramas had the same note: a direct 
strong roar. No time here for abstractions or 
cotton-wool prosing. The plays had at least one 
virtue: they got on with the business, and they 
would teach amateur dramatists how to tell a story 
and to keep the stage alive. 

Now and again the company would hit upon a 
play with a little more in it than purely melo- 
dramatic rapture. It was at this theatre in the 
West that I saw for the first time ‘‘ The Silver 
King "’"—Matthew Arnold, of all unexpected people, 
gave a testimonial to it—and heard the famous 
line : ‘‘ O God, put back Thy universe and give me 
yesterday.”’ (It is ironical that the fine craftsman, 
Henry Arthur Jones—one worthy to stand hard by 
Pinero—is likely to be remembered in stage record 
by a sturdy old play, one of his earliest, that he 
wrote during the 'eighties with some minor aids from 
a hack dramatist called Henry Herman.) There were 
not many “ Silver Kings”’ in this twice-nightly 
repertory: for the most part it was the simplest 
strong stuff that depcaded on the foghorn-blast. 

We have almost lost this kind of piece—one 
that is by no means to be confused with the 
puzzle-plotted thriller, the riddle-play. We used 
to get it at the Lyceum, a theatre no longer: 
and every now and then some play with a 
metropolitan veneer, but in substance essentially 
the same old melodraina, would turn up on another 
West End stage. To-day we search the current 
list in vain for this special kind of emotional 
straight-left, direct punch. There are gondemned 
cells—in ‘‘ The Gioconda Smile,” for example— 
and the late Frank Vosper’s “‘ People Like Us,” 
at Wyndham’s, is a drama of mingled power and 
subtlety. But éach is too complicated for the 
older professionals. Psychology creeps in, and 
there was no time for psychology in, say, “‘ The 
Blackguard of the Queen's Regiment.”’ There you had 
the swashing blow. Written in that direct idiom, 
* People Like Us," with its romancing murderess, 
would have come very quickly to the point, 
even if it would have been a less moving play. 
Assuredly the older dramatists would have had 
little time for so complicated a character as the 
self-dramatising woman who confuses dream with 
reality, and whose dangerous imagination takes her 
to the scaffold, Frank Vosper manages subtly to 
establish his Ethel in her first difficult scene, and 
Kathleen Michael, a young actress of tingling life, can 
carry the part on to her chilling shriek in the prison 
cell that should have ended the play. Robert Flemyng 
is not well served as the lover whom this enigmatic woman drives to murder, but he does all he 
can ; and there are two performances of superb and unaffected quality, by Miles Malleson as the 
gentle, ordinary, suburban father who cries in despair, ‘‘ To think that such a thing should 
happen to people like us!"’ and by Clive Morton as the murdered husband who thought 
he could understand Ethel’s trick of self-dramatisation. It is a good play, even if its 
psychological searchings would have alarmed those masters of the Bang-it-Over Drama. 

The old melodramas were certainly not intended for players with a dread of appearing 
‘*ham"—-a dread that too often, nowadays, seems to fray the voice to an exasperating 
whisper. But I cannot shuffle uneasily at a strong theatrical scene that goes “ all out” 
and that reminds one cheerfully of a world of red plush and tarnished gilding. Melodrama 
can be exhilarating ~— always granted that it remains unselfconscious and does not blush 
at its own exaggerations. I think kindly of the man in the Early Victorian shocker 
who observed; ‘“ There was never such a fellow as I am for crime and audacity.” 

In these years melodrama usually lacks its ultimate roll. Dramatists are deliberately 
off the note, They like a study in sadism or a dreary bit of gangster-work. And that, for the 
connoisseur of the old style, is not enough, Perhaps one day some kind management will revive 
“The Blackg: ard of the Queen's Regiment” so 























FRANK VOSPER’S DRAMA BASED ON A NOTORIOUS CRIME OF THE TWENTIES : “ PEOPLE LIKE Us "— 
A SCENE FROM THE PLAY IN WHICH ETHEL (KATHLEEN MICHAEL) BEGS HER HUSBAND, HAROLD 
CARTER (CLIVE MORTON), NOT TO DRINK FROM A GLASS IN WHICH SHE BELIEVES THERE IS POISON. 





‘A DRAMA OF MINGLED POWER AND SUBTLETY " : 
PLAY IN WHICH ETHEL (KATHLEEN MICHAEL), DISTRACTED, ASKS ROWLIE BATESON (ROBERT 
FLEMYNG) WHY HE HAS KILLED HER HUSBAND. 


In “ Full Strength,” the title which he has given to his article on this 
with the strong melodramas of the past, once so 
current list in vain for this special kind of emotional straight-left, direct punch.” Two plays 
with scenes in condemned cells are running in Lond: The > 
cussed by Mr. Trewin in our issue of June 19, and “ People Like Us,” at Wyndham’s. The 
known facts of the Thompson-Bywaters case have been skilfully worked into a stage oy 
the late Frank Vosper, in which “ Kathleen Michael deals boldly with the intensely di It 
part of a suburban romantic who drives her lover to murder.” 


“ PEOPLE LIKE US,” A TENSE SCENE FROM THE 
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THE AMAZING STORY OF “BEAU” LAW. 

NCE upon a time, as the story-books say, there was a Laird of Lauriston known as 
“ Beau ” Law, a handsome and softly-spoken young man-about-town, who was very 
popular with the ladies. Born in 1671, in Edinburgh, the son of a wealthy goldsmith and 
banker, he was still a minor when he went to London, took a handsome set, of lodgings 
in St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and installed himself and a mistress there in considerable com- 
fort. Already “nicely expert in all manner of debaucheries,’’ young John Law, while 
spending his nights amusing himself with dice and women, nevertheless devoted the day- 
light hours to studying the principles of finance, which exercised a fascinating and absorbing 
influence upon him. Unfortunately, through his mistress, Beau Law, in 1694, found himself 
fighting a duel with another well-known “‘ beau,’’ Edward Wilson. He killed his opponent. 
Before he could get away he was arrested, taken to Newgate, tried and found guilty of 
murder. Though reprieved, he was kept in gaol while another prosecution was set in 
motion by his enemies, but succeeded, at the second attempt, in escaping to the Continent. 
Twenty-six years were to elapse before John Law returned to London and pleaded the 
Royal pardon. By then he had become the most-talked-of man in Europe, a pioneer in the 
use of paper money, a millionaire, virtual Prime Minister of France, author of the notorious 
“‘ Mississippi scheme ”’ for colonising Louisiana and of other vast financial projects. In 
another ten years he was to die in a tawdry lodging-house in Venice, nearly destitute and 
well-nigh forgotten save by the then French Foreign Minister, one Chaucelin, who, hoping 
to discover the secret of Law’s financial system, 
instructed the Ambassador in Venice to get posses- 
sion of the dead financier’s papers and despatch them 
to the Quai d’Orsay. This was done ; but although 
Chaucelin retained them when he vacated office, there 
was nothing to show Law’s methods, apparently, and 
the papers are now lost to posterity. Such is a brief 
account of the subject of a most interesting bio- 
graphy, “‘ The Amazing Story of John Law,’’ by 
H. Montgomery Hyde (Home and Van Thal; 16s.). 
There is much in the book which is of peculiar 
interest at the present time, when deflation and 
inflation, devaluation and other financial “ panaceas”’ 
are being thrust upon bewildered publics. Mr. Hyde 
says Law placed too much faith in the arbitrary 
power of despotic authority and too little in the 
influence of public opinion in money matters, even 
under an absolute monarchy, thus anticipating State 
Socialism by several generations. But though few 
will cavil at the description of him as an “‘ honest 
adventurer,’”’ none can deny that he was associated 
with possibly the greatest mania for financial 

speculation ever known, 

There was a time when the Very Rev. William 
Ralph Inge was known as “ the Gloomy Dean.”” To 
glance at the titles of the seven essays which con- 
stitute his latest book, ‘‘ The End of An Age’”’ 
(Putnam ; ros. 6d.), one might almost be justified 
in accepting that unmerited description. But a 
perusal of the contents at once dissipates any such 
attitude : indeed, in his brief preface, the author 
himself assures us that whilst the next fifty years 
are likely to be a very difficult and dangerous time, 
“the body politic generates anti-toxins as well as 
toxins.’’ It may be true that the vocal classes are 
now alarmed and pessimistic. But so, we are 
reminded, were the aristocrats in the sixteenth 
century when feudalism was in decay. ‘ Now it is 
the middle class who feel that they are doomed. 
They ought not to despair . .. the learned 
professions and the traders will not be extinguished 
by what is happening, though their golden age is 
over.”’ It is only natural that Dr. Inge should seek 
a revival of spiritual religion as a means to a better 
world ; he finds the signs not altogether unfavour- 
able. ‘“‘ Mammon... has no more prizes to offer. 
Moloch has shown her hideous face undisguised.”’ 
And to clinch this argument he points to the growth 
of spirituality and unworldliness which accompanied 
the declirfe and fall of the Roman Empire. The 
curse of war and the twilight of freedom, escapism 
and the population problem are other subjects 
dealt with in a manner to provoke thought. 

To mention gypsies is to think of George Borrow, 
of his great books, ‘‘ Lavengro ”’ and ‘‘ The Romany 
Rye,” of Petulengro and Isopel, of chals and gorgios. 
But if Borrow were the first creative writer to present 
the Romanies to a wide public, he has never lacked 
successors. Among the more recent is Rupert 
Croft-Cooke, whose book “‘ The Moon in My Pocket "’ 
(Sampson Low; ros. 6d.) is a delightful medley of 
gypsy life and lore. It tells how he came to know the 
Romani folk and to be accepted by them; how he 
bought his first gypsy caravan and took to the 
road ; how he feasted on “ hotchi-witchi,” which 
is Romani for hedgehog; how he studied the 
tribes, both here and in India. On the subject of speech Mr. Croft-Cooke says all that 
is left of the Romani language is a vocabulary with which gypsies intersperse their 
wholly English sentences. ‘It would be safe to say there is not a Romani left in 
England who knows more than a hundred-or-two words, and these are mixed, almost 
inextricably, with slang.”” This is an excellent first-hand account of the Romani folk. 

Gypsies, according to a writer in “ The World's Peoples and How They Live '’ (Odhams 
Press ; 9s. 6d.), form an important and fairly numerous component of the Rumanian popu- 
lation. Some Indian rites are still practised by them, including the Paparuda Dance, which 
young gypsy girls, dressed only in a kirtle of leaves and branches, dance in time of drought 
to induce Heaven to release the rain. This record of life in many parts of the world ranges 
from the Eskimos to South Sea islanders, from the desert dwellers to India’s teeming 
millions. It is lavishly illustrated throughout its 500-odd pages. 

We have had many beautiful books of bird photographs in this country. There now 
comes from America ‘* Wings in the Wilderness,’’ by Allan D. Cruickshank (Oxford University 
Press; 358.), which will most certainly put our Nature photographers on their mettle. Clarity and 
sharpness of detail are allied with such attractive subjects as snowy egret, wood ibis, Louisiana 
heron—which the great naturalist, Audubon, nick- 


e, Mr. Trewin deals 
ular. He says: “ To-day we search the 


on at present, “ Gioconda Smile,” dis 





that I can ste. to it with a guilty enjoyment (for | 
this is the sort of play the critic can enjoy only in K 
the manner of the schoolboy reading under cover 
of his desk). Maybe that is why I am so eager to 


myself that I want to see it merely to complete 
my Shakespearean list, But horror! may it 
not be rather that I want to see the play 
for its own sake, as the Elizabethan equivalent 
of * Death or Glory Boys” or “ The Plaything 


in one of Ibsen's tensest plays. 
Goring admirable as Shaw's principal 


with an implausible plot. 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 
‘PEOPLE LIKE US "' (Wyndham’s).-—The late Frank Vosper’s drama, based on a notorious 
| crime of the ‘twenties, comes at last to the public stage. Kathleen Michael deals boldly 
see “ Titus Andronicus.” I have been flattering | with the intensely difficult part of a suburban romantic who drives her lover to murder. 
** ROSMERSHOLM "’ (Arts).-A strong and moving performance by Lucie Mannheim 
“TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD "’ (Arts).—-The second play in the Arts festival, with Marius 
preacher 
“WRITTEN FOR A LADY "’ (Garrick).—Margaretta Scott and Clifford Mollison cope 


named “ lady-of-the-waters"’—osprey, spoonbill 
and a host of other birds that are but mere names to 
the average British bird-watcher. Mr. Cruickshank 
has a collection of no fewer than 30,000 negatives, 
representing over 300 different species of North 
American birds. From these he has selected 125, 
accompanying each picture with a brief note 
about the subject. He says that wood ibis are the 
only birds he has ever known to loop the loop and 
that gannets have been taken from fishing-nets 
set go ft. below the surface.—W. R. CaLvert. 











of an Hour"? J.C. Trewin. 
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A FUSION OF HANS ANDERSEN AND REAL LIFE: “THE RED SHOES” FILM. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE GIRL (MOIRA SHEARER) IN THE BALLET: PRIEST (ROBERT THE DEATH OF THE GIRL (MOIRA SHEARER), FREED FROM HER SHOES BY THE 
HELPMANN) AND CONGREGATION WOULD EXCLUDE HER FROM THE CHURCH, PRIEST (ROBERT HELPMANN). THE SHOEMAKER (LEONIDE MASSINE) IS BEHIND. 


THE NEWSPAPER DANCE IN THE “RED SHOES” THE WIND BLOWS THE NEWSPAPER ABOUT INTO THE MAGIC OF THE WIND TRANSFORMS THE 
BALLET: THE GIRL (MOIRA SHEARER) PARTNERED THE LIKENESS OF A PARTNER FOR THE GIRL NEWSPAPER INTO A LIVING DANCER (ROBERT 
BY SWIRLING PAPER. (MOIRA SHEARER), WHO CANNOT STOP DANCING, HELPMANN) TO PARTNER THE GIRL (MOIRA SHEARER). 


THE REAL-LIFE STORY: VICKY (MOIRA SHEARER) BETWEEN HER HUSBAND, THE DEATH OF THE REAL-LIFE HEROINE OF “THE RED sHors”: JULIAN 
JULIAN (MARIUS GORING), AND THE IMPRESARIO (ANTON WALBROOK; R.). (MARIUS GORING ; RIGHT) MOURNS BESIDE THE BODY OF VICKY (MOIRA SHEARER). 


“ The Red Shoes,” the new Pressburger-Powell Technicolor film at the Gaumont, Beecham, and the dancers are Moira Shearer, Robert Helpmann, Leonide Massine 
Haymarket, is a distinguished and successful combination of a well-known Hans and a corps de ballet of fifty-three. The real-life story echoes the Hans Andersen 
Andersen fairy-story and a real-life drama in a ballet film. It is stated to be the fairy-tale, for it presents the tragedy of a young girl whose caresr as a dancer is 
first picture to contain a 134-minute ballet presented in its entirety. The the mainspring of her life. She refuses to give up her position as prime ballerina 
choreography of the ballet is by Robert Helpmann, décor and costumes by Mein with the Lermontov ballet in order to return to her husband—then seeks to call 
Heckroth, music composed by Brian Easdale and recorded by Sir Thomas him back, but falls from the high terrace above the station and is killed. 
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(ABOVE, LEFT.) WORKERS’ HOMES AT THE HARWELL ATOMIC 
RESEARCH, STATION: ABOUTI#00 “ PREFABS"’ [HAVE BEEN 
USED TO SUPPLEMENT TEMPORARILY THE ORIGINAL AIR- 
r FIELD ACCOMMODATION. | 
(ABOVE, RIGHT.) ELABORATE PRECAUTIONS ARE TAKEN TO 
ENSURE THE HEALTH AND SAFETY OF THE HARWELL WORKERS. 
THIS 18 A MONITORING DEVICE WHICH GIVES WARNING OF 
RADIO-ACTIVITY IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


ovvaneaneneenvncvunntenesns 














TYPICAL OF THE PORTABLE HEALTH INSTRUMENTS 

USED AT HARWELL: A PISTOL MONITOR WHICH 

MEASURES THE INTENSITY OF BETA OR GAMMA 
RAYS. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


RADIO-CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS ARE CONDUCTED BEHIND 
THE INTERLOCKING LEAD BRICKS (CENTRE) AND OBSERVED 
IN THE MIRRORS (TOP). (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


HARWELL’S EFFLUENT FARM IN CONSTRUCTION: HERE THE 
WATER TO BE USED IN THE PROCESSES WILL BE TREATED 
FOR RADIO-ACTIVITY BEFORE BEING RETURNED TO THE THAMES, 


\ 


i 
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PRODUCING RADIO-ISOTOPES ‘FOR “RESEARC : ELEMENTS IN ALUMINIUM, ‘CONTAINERS 
(IN STAND, FOREGROUND) ARE SET IN PIERCED GRAPHITE BARS (RIGHT) AND 
CONVERTED IN THE PILE “GLeEP” (LEFT, BACKGROUND) (Crown Covyrisht Reeve.) 


ERECTING A J10-IN, CYCLOTRON MAGNET: IT WILL HAVE SIX PAIRS OF COPPER WINDINGS 
ON EACH POLE AND THE GAP BETWEEN THE POLE FACES WILL BE 12 INS, IT WILL 
CONTAIN 700 TONS OF STEEL, 70 TONS OF COPPER. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


Some of the secrecy covering Britain's atomic research was lifted on July 19 during and development’ are carried out. It houses two atomic 2 the first, called GLEEP, 


a Press visit to A.E.R.E., the Ministry of Supply Atomic Energy Research Establish- 
ment at Harwell, near Didcot. Britain's atomic energy production is controlled from 
Risley, Lancs, and a plant for the production of refined uranium and canned uranium 
rods is nearing completion near Preston, Lancs. An atomic pile establishment has 
been begun at Sellafield, Cumberland, and a radio-chemical centre is being estab- 
lished at Amersham. Harwell, however, is the centre where fundamental research 


prodycing 100 kws. of heat and being used for experiment and the production of 
radio-isotopes; the second, called BEPO, being a much larger affair, designed to 
produce 6000 kws. of heat. Harwell is sited in a former R.A.F. airfield and a former 
navigational training tower houses a “ Van de Graaff" generator, a machine which 
can generate 5,000,000 volts; and in one of the larger hangars a cyclotron is being 
built. Health and safety precautions in the establishment are elaborate and far- -reaching. 
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PALESTINE AFTER THE “CEASE FIRE”: 
SCENES OF BETWEEN-TRUCE FIGHTING. 
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“AN ARAB ARMOURED CAR DESTROYED AT NAZARETH : ON THE SIDE IS AN ARAB 

SYMBOL, SHOWING A DAGGER PIERCING THE JEWISH STAR OF DAVID. 
NAZARETH IN JEWISH HANDS: A JEWISH LOOK-OUT ON GUARD, AFTER THE CAPTURE 
y ‘\wucoennauvecscunvnngqnennnennesennvecennnanaboonennsanuentoennanansaneeneessets cunnnnaggnnee 
OF THE CITY DURING THE FIGHTING BETWEEN THE TRUCES IN PALESTINE. 


q 





(ABOVE) DAMAGE INSIDE 
JERUSALEM HAS BEEN 
INDISCRIMINATE. THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
WRECKAGE OUTSIDE 
CHRIST CHURCH, THE 
ENGLISH PROTESTANT j 

CHURCH IN THE CITY. ‘ A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN DURING THE SECOND TRUCE IN JERUSALEM, 


SHOWING THE SEVERE DAMAGE CAUSED BY WIDE-SPREAD MORTAR FIRE. 








GUNFIRE OVER JERUSALEM: A GRIM NIGHT SCENE, WITH GUNFIRE FLASHING AMONG THE CLOUDS 


ONE OF ISLAM'S MOST FAMOUS SHRINES, THE DOME OF THE ROCK, IN THE 
OF DRIFTING SMOKE FROM BURNING BUILDINGS NEAR DAVID'S TOWER IN THE OLD CITY. 


OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM, DAMAGED BY MORTAR FIRE DURING THE FIGHTING, 


into Arab territory and held two-thirds of Arab Galilee; and had established a wide 
front near Lydda and Ramleh and a corridor to Jerusalem. The “ cease fire” was 


When the ten-day period of fighting which broke out in Palestine on July 9, 
following the four-weeks truce, came to an end with the opening of the United 


Nations “cease fire” on July 19, it became apparent that the Jews had made 
very considerable gains, both territorial and strategic. Their forces then held all 
the areas which constitute the Jewish State according to the United Nations 
partition plan, except for a small area near Lake Hula, held by Syrian forces, 
and some small pockets commanding the Tel Aviv road. They had also advanced 


not immediately universally effective, and fighting continued for a while on the northern 
and southern fronts, and also in Jerusalem, but these were not regarded as serious 
violations and on July 22 Jewish and Arab commanders conferred under United 
Nations auspices and agreed on the demarcation of a “ no-man's land" in’ Jerusalem. 
On July 24 Count Bernadotte met Arab League representatives. at Beirut. 
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}! PROF. SIR JOHN COCKCROFT. 
Director of the Atomic Energy Re- 
\ — pag merge es at er _— 
. He first disintegrated atoms by 
} machinery in 1932—an achievement 


\ which was r ised by his election 

\ \ as a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 

received a Knighthood in the 1948 
New Year Honours List. 


\ 
i 


—— 





Chief Executive Officer at the Harwell \ 
Atomic Energy Research Establish- 
ment, recently visited by members of 
the Press. First pictures of the | 
A.E.R.E. appear on page 132 of this } 
issue. He is forty-seven and previously 
worked with Sir Robert Watson Watt 
at the first radar station, \ 
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RECREATION OF 
SHAW, WHO WAS 


ENJOYING HIS FAVOURITE 
PAST NINETY”: GEORGE 
NINETY-TWO ON JULY 26. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw, one of the most outstanding literary 
figures in the world, celebrated his ninety-second birthday on 
uly 26 at his home at Ayot St. Lawrence, Welwyn, Herts. 
haw, who is still wielding his vigorous pen, 

recreation as “ being past ninety.” 


describes his favourite 


" 


LORD RITCHIE OF DUNDEE. 


was best known for his connection 
) § with the Port of London Authority, 
\ \ of which he was chairman from | 





\ 

\ ¥ Died on July 19, aged eighty-one. He Secretary to the British Czechoslovak \ 
} \ 
\ 


to 1941. He was a Lieutenant for the | German origin, he has lived in Britain iy 
City of London and was Mayor of \ since 1938. The Czech Embassy and \ 
\ \ Winchelsea in 1924 and 1931. He } 

\ : was president of the Poplar Hospital. i { 
r \ whoa y 


MR. FRANCK HAMPL. 


Friendship League, was ordered on 
July 19 to leave Britain within tour- } | 
teen days. A Czech of Sudeten- \ 


some Socialist M.P.s have protested 
against the deportation order. 
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PRESIDENCY : GOVERNOR J. STROM THURMOND (LEFT), 
WITH GOVERNOR FIELDING WRIGHT. 
At Birmingham, Alabama, representatives of thirteen Southern 
reakaway from President Truman and the Democratic 
Party on} July 17 nominated Governor J. Strom Thurmond, of 
Carolina, as Presidential candidate and Governor Fielding 
Wright, of Mississippi, as Vice-Presidential candidate. 








ARRIVING AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON JULY 22 FOR THE WEDDING OF THE EARL OF DERBY: THEIR 


MAJESTIES THE KING BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET. 

















The King and Queen, Princess Elizabeth, Princess Margaret and other members of the Royal family, | 
attended the wedding of the Earl of Derby and Lady Isabel Milles-Lade on July 22. Dr. Martin, 
Bishop of Liverpool, officiated, assisted by Dr. Don, Dean of Westminster, and Canon C. M. Armitage, 
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Commanding General of the U.S. 
Air Forces in Europe and opera- 
tional Commander of the sixty 
USAF. Su ‘ortresses = which 
are temporarily based in England. 
He has commanded Superfor- 
tresses ever since they went into 
action against the Japanese. He 
has been in the Army Air Forces 
throughout his career. 


f LT..GEN. CURTIS LEMAY. 





‘BRIG, J. M. KIRKMAN. 
Appointed Chief of Staff, Far East Asked by President Auriol on 
Land Forces with the temporary uly 21 to form a new French 
rank of Major-General. From 1942 vernment. He is a Norman 
to 1944 he was Deputy Director and a barrister by profession, and 


In May 1947 he was since 1928. After the fall of 
appointed Chief of Staff, Palestine France he joined the Resistance : 
; 


- - 
M. ANDRE MARIE. . 


has sat as a Socialist-Radical 





here he re- but was arrested by the Gestapo 
ad and sent to Buchenwald, where | 





4 he was imprisoned for two years. | 
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REAR-ADM, G. N. OLIVER. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Patrick Brind. 
He is a gunnery specialist and has 





) Naval Staff since December 1946 
\ and became a Lord Commissioner 
) of the Admiralty in April of last 

year. Since the war he has also 
\ served as Admiral (Air). 


_—— 








LEAVING WESTMINSTER ABBEY: LORD DERBY AND HIS’ BRIDE, 
FORMERLY LADY ISABEL MILLES-LADE. 


Precentor of Westminster. Among the 1000 guests at the reception were 430 of the Earl’s tenants 
and estate workers from Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Hon. Henry Milles-Lade and the Hon. Mrs. Milles-Lade and sister of Eari 


The bride is the yoxegent, daughter of the late 
es. 














MR. D. W. GRIFFITH. } 
To be President of the R.N. Col- To be the first Chancellor of the Died in Hollywood on July 23, | 
lege, Greenwich, in succession to University of Nottingham, Uni- 
versity College having just been 

& ranted ae 

been serving as Assistant Chief of } Chairman and managi 
ry of Boots, Lord Trent 

for many years President; 
Chairman of the Col 
Photographs of the 
appear on pages 128-129. 


pioneers of the film industry, he | 
probably developed more stars | 
than any other director. 
big film, “ The Birth of a Nation,” 
was produced in 1914. His other | 
reat successes included “ Broken 
lossoms " and “ Orphans of the } 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE SHAH OF IRAN; AND OTHER ROYAL OCCASIONS. 
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IN FULL-DRESS SCARLET WITH BEARSKINS : THE KING’S GUARD OF THE 2ND BN. COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
ENTERING THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE QUADRANGLE FOR THE RECEPTION OF THE SHAH OF IRAN, 


3 . ER ; dl 
THE KING AT CHATHAM: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARCH-PAST, WITH HIS MAJESTY (RIGHT) 
TAKING THE SALUTE AT THE CHATHAM NAVAL BARRACKS, 
A royal salute of twenty-one guns was fired at the naval gunnery school in the dockyard when the 
King arrived at Admiralty House, Chatham, on July 21, on a visit to naval establishments at the 
Nore. Naval ratings, girls serving in the W.R.N.S., and Royal Marines marched past the King on 


the parade ground, after which his Majesty inspected ay ~~ of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Naval and Royal Marine ets. 


THE QUEEN AT ALL HALLOWS : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE IN THE RUINS OF THE ANCIENT 
CITY CHURCH OF ALL-HALLOWS-BY-THE-TOWER. 


AT MANSION HOUSE: THE SHAH OF IRAN WITH THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
SIR FREDERICK WELLS (LEFT), WHO ENTERTAINED HIM TO LUNCH. 
The Shah of Iran arrived in London on July 20 on a short semi-private visit, part 
of which he spent at Buckingham Palace as the guest of the =. He was met at 
Northolt by the Duke of Gloucester, who accompanied him to Buckingham Palace 
where, for the first time since before the war, a guard of honour was mounted at the 
Palace in full dress. In the evening the Shah accompanied the Royal family to the 

musical comedy “Annie Get Your Gun.” 


INSPECTING SOME OF HIS YOUNG SAILORS: HIS MAJESTY THE KING WITH A CONTINGENT 
OF ROYAL NAVAL CADETS DURING HIS VISIT TO CHATHAM ON JULY 21. 


i- 
e 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE EAST WALL OF ALL HALLOWS : HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
DURING THE CEREMONY ON JULY 19. 


The Queen laid a foundation-stone at All-Hallows-by-the-Tower, the well-known City church which was 

badly damaged by bombing du the war. it is the Guild Church of Toc H, and the first of the 

many bombed City churches on which the work of reconstruction has already begun. The tower of All Hallows 

survived the war, but the east wall was blasted*in December 1940, and the church was burnt out three weeks 
later. The pillars and arches left standing had to be pulled down. 
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FUNERAL OF THE ‘“‘GENERAL OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES”: GENERAL 
PERSHING’S FLAG-COVERED COFFIN BORNE IN PROCESSION ON A GUN-CARRIAGE. 


General Pershing was buried with full military honours at the Arlington National Cemetery, Washington, on 
July 19. The British Ambassador, Sir Oliver Franks, represented the King. Our photograph shows the 

n-carriage, drawn by six grey horses, proceeding slowly down Constitution Avenue. A caparisoned black 
oat followed in accordance with the traditional honour due to generals and cavalrymen. General Eisenhower 
and General Bradley were in the procession to Arlington, where the company included the President. 


THE 


AT THE HAGUE : THE FIVE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF THE WESTERN ALLIANCE WHO MET IN CONFERENCE 
ON JULY 19: (L. TO R.) MR. BEVIN (BRITAIN), M. BIDAULT (FRANCE), BARON VAN BOETZELAER 
(THE NETHERLANDS), M. SPAAK (BELGIUM), AND M. BECH (LUXEMBOURG), 

The consultative council of the Western Union, consisting of the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg, opened its meeting at The Hague on July 19. The 
meeting made manifest the determination of all concerned to work together within the framework of the 
Charter of the United Nations towards the greatest possible measure of unity among themselves and thence to 
transform the principle of the treaty signed between the five Powers into a living reality. 


AN OPEN-AIR “ GALLERY " IN BLOOMSBURY SQUARE! A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION 
WHERE THE ARTISTS CAN SELL THEIR PICTURES TO THE PUBLIC WITHOUT SUBMITTING THEIR 
EXHIBITS FOR APPROVAL OR PAYING AN ENTRANCE FEE. 
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THE LANCING COLLEGE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHAPEL 

DURING THE ENTRY OF ONE OF THE PROCESSIONS FOR THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

The centenary celebrations at Lancing College on July 24, were held in glorious weather. 

.The day began with a thanksgiving service in the chapel and ended with a festival of 

music. Drawings of Lancing lege by our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, 
appeared in our issue dated July 24. 


MR. PAUL G. HOFFMAN IN EUROPE: THE ARRIVAL OF THE ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
ADMINISTRATOR IN PARIS: (L. TO R.) MR. HOFFMAN (IN FRONT OF MICROPHONE), MR. 
AVERELL HARRIMAN, AND MR. JEFFERSON CAFFERY, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE. 
Mr. Hoffman, the Economic eration Administrator, arrived in Paris by air from the United 


Co-o; 
States on July 22. It is his first visit to Europe in his new capacity, and it was —— for 
him to confer with Mr. Averell Harriman, the United States special representative in Europe. 


FINAL PREPARATIONS AT WEMBLEY STADIUM FOR THE OLYMPIC GAMES: THE ENORMOUS 
INDICATOR BOARD WHICH WILL RECORD THE RESULTS OF ATHLETIC, GYMNASTIC AND 
EQUESTRIAN JUMPING COMPETITIONS, 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAPBOOK: GREAT MATTERS AND 


ONE OF THE FIVE BRITISH NATIONALS KIDNAPPED 
BY IRGUN ZVAIL LEUMI: MR. WILLIAM HAWKINS, OF THE JERUSALEM ELECTRIC 
OF LEICESTER. MR. T. 


Messrs. T. M. Bryant, W. Hawkins, T. Downes, F. W. Sylvester and A. Leach were kidnapped on July 7 by 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, and on July 19 were stated to be at Tel Aviv held by Haganah. They are officials of the 


Jerusalem Electric Corporation and remained to work in the power house after May 15. Mr. Shertok stated + | 
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IMPRISONED BY JEWISH TERRORISTS : MR. T. M. BRYANT, ACTING-MANAGER 
CORPORATION, AND HIS COLLEAGUES, 


DOWNES AND MR. A. 
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NOTABLE EVENTS. 


ONE OF THE FIVE BRITISH NATIONALS NOW HELD 
BY HAGANAH AT TEL AVIV: MR. F. W. SYLVESTER. 
LEACH (L. TO R.). 

that they will be brought to trial for espionage and intelligence with the Arab Legion if the finding of the 
investigation now proceeding supports the charges. Mr. Israel Benshira has been engaged by the Jerusalem 
Electric Corporation to represent their’ interests; and visited them on July 24. 
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IN MEMORY OF THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH: THE 


TO BE BOUGHT BY THE MINISTRY OF WORKS ACTING FOR THE 
WREATH FROM ALL AUSTRABIA ON DR. W. G. GRACE'S GRAVE. 


TREASURY : THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 


DUBLIN'S MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA REMOVED TO 
MAKE MORE CAR-PARKING SPACE OUTSIDE LEINSTER HOUSE 


FOR DAIL MEMBERS: THE GROUP REPRESENTING “ WAR” It was announced on july 26 that the Royal Opera House, Covent The cente: of i i 
- mary the birth of Dr. W. G. Grace, the famo: eter, 

IS IN MID-AIR. THE MEMORIAL HAS LITTLE ARTISTIC MERIT. Garden, is to be t pA —py A ya, ~ acting for the was celebrated by ceremonies and cricket fixtures, Gut only one wreath 
ie ry : : was laid on his bore the words “In memory of the great 

eramen od cricketer, from al be->A-» Johnson, manager of the Australian 


take over in 1 The 


, C 5 oir ba in 948." Dr. Grace was born on July 18, 1848, and died in 1915. 
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THE OLYMPIC FLAME, WHICH WAS DUE TO REACH WEMBLEY ON JULY 29, ARRIVING 
AT BARI ON JULY I9 ABOARD H.M.S. WHITESAND BAY. 








In our issue of 
we illustrated t 


July 19 it reached Bari, 








3 a : front of Baron de Couber- 
= tin’s grave at Lausanne. 
ROUTE OF THE | — { ) ouveee It was due to reach 
OLYmPic TORCH AS na \ Luxembourg and Brus- 
BEARERS ~| | sels on July 27, and to 
—*5—*. es sent | E 
= __ pao iY weer rae ante vy CK Kalai Ohne FN J] — july 28. = eo i PGBs 





THE FIRST ITALIAN RUNNER TAKING THE TORCH FROM A BRITISH PETTY 


WEMBLEY. 
OFFICER, WHO CARRIED IT FROM THE QUAYSIDE TO BARI'S CITY MALL. 


THE ROUTE OF THE OLYMPIC TORCHBEARERS FROM OLYMPIA TO 
(A map reproduced by courtesy from the “ Daily Telegraph” Guide to the Olympic Games, London.) 
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BRITISH BIRDS: 


early studies. 


chosen and what part of it is explored. 


congenial environment, will support a higher proportion of the 
bark-searchers, such as tree-creepers, nuthatches and woodpeckers, 
Purely coniferous woods, especially those in which the trees are 
well grown, are apt to be marked by a deep silence, an absence of 
bird song, which enhances the cathedral-like atmosphere imparted 
by the lines of tall columns leading up to the roof of dense foliage. 
Usually the only sign of bird life is the presence of Britain’s 
smallest bird, the goldcrest. : 

It is typical of forests throughout the world that in the heart 
the dense overhead foliage forms an umbrella excluding the light. 
This leads to a lack of ground vegetation, with a consequent 
absence of insects and of birds. The food chain is easy to see, or, 
rather, the breaking of it. In all cases the edges of the forests, 
where trees and ground vegetation can exist side by side, offer the 
most suitable conditions for birds. British woods are, however, 
seldom extensive enough or sufficiently deep to produce the exclusive 
conditions, Apart, therefore, from the well-grown coniferous wood 
or the beech wood, our native woods, even where glorified by the 
name of forest, seldom reproduce the typical woodland or forest 
habitat. They are, in fact, little better than mixed wood and 
parkland, and the margins of them, particularly, will harbour quite 
a few species normally associated with such a terrain. 

Within these vaguely-defined limits, a typical woodland does 
show certain basic characteristics. To begin with, there is a dearth 
of seed-bearing plants and therefore an absence of finches, although 
in the smaller, more open woods, and especially on the margins, we 
may hear the fluted note of the bullfinch or see the chaffinch and 
greenfinch, for they, like other species of the open country, may use 
the woods as a habitation, convenient for the wide choice of nesting 
sites offered, from which to forage. It follows, then, that the wood- 
land birds will be insectivorous, either arboreal, like the greater and 
lesser spotted woodpeckers and nuthatch, or the non-arboreal chiff- 
chaff, blackcap and garden warbler ; raptorial such as sparrow-hawk 
and tawny owl; omnivorous like the jay and magpie, to which 
any fruit, seed, acorn, even animal flesh, is welcome; or 
seed-eating like the turtle dove, which forages outside the 
wood, using its shelter for nesting and roosting. 

The story of the woodland birds is very different from that 
of the other habitats. Here there is little to say on the 
economic side, for if the woods ceased to exist, and with them 
the woodland birds, there would be no marked effect, so far 
as can be seen, on the course of agriculture or any other of 
man’s activities. But if the woods are to be retained, either 
for the beauty they impart to the countryside, or for their 
value as a source of timber, or for the part they play in 
preventing the desiccation of the soil of the surrounding 
countryside, then there is everything to be said for having 
them occupied by birds. If we put the value no higher than 
the difference between walking through a dead silent wood 
and one which is alive with song, then that is reason 
enough for encouraging the woodland species. 

There are two main enemies, one probably of the past, the 
other very much of the present and of the future. The first is 
the gamekeeper, the second the forestry commissioner. In 
neither case is the enmity basically malicious; rather the 
result of pressure from the end to be gained. With regard 
to the first, it is probably true to say that the preservation of 
game birds does not to-day lead to the same threat to other 
birds as formerly. Landowners are, in common with the 
general public, decidedly more enlightened and able to dis- 
tinguish between harmful and beneficial species, and to assess 
to some extent the degree of harm or benefit of which each is 
capable. This spirit must inevitably condition, however 
slightly, the keeper’s actions, and it is likely that the 
slaughter of “ vermin” has passed its peak, The damage 
done in the past has indeed been considerable, 

There is, too, the object-lesson resulting from the experience 
of the last war, when game preservation was prohibited, and 
the birds had to take their chance, Yet, despite the increase 
of *‘ vermin" of all kinds, four-footed or two, of the carrion 
crows, hawks, owls and the rest, the pheasants have more than 
held their own, The reason may be found partly in the 
increase in the amount of arable land, on which pheasants, like 
some other of the woodland birds, forage, but there is always 
the suspicion that there may be here yet another example of 
the effect of man’s interference on a delicate natural balance, That 
by the killing of a predator the prey itself suffers. This thought 
leads naturally to the next point, the effect of re-afforestation. 

The forestry commissioners are performing a splendid task, 
in the face of many difficulties, natural and human, Yet they have 
incurred the criticism of many who, for a variety of reasons, 
deplore the use of the coniferous plantation only. The commissioners 
are driven by the devil of economics, to produce quickly a supply of 
timber; only secondarily can they afford to contemplate other 
aspects of their work, Their critics, on the other hand, deplore 
the uniformity of the coniferous wood, arguing that a mixed 
woodland, or even a conifer plantation bounded by mixed trees, 
enhances the beauty of the countryside. Others would prefer to see 
what they regard as a more far-sighted policy wherein the needs of 
the future might be catered for as well as the quick return ina 
foreseeable period. They would advocate the planting of more 
hardwoods. 

The typical woodland birds have been listed here as the sparrow- 
hawk, tawny owl, greater and lesser spotted woodpeckers, nuthatch, 
tree-creeper, chiff-chaff, blackcap, garden warbler, turtle dove, jay, 
magpie and pheasant. All of these can be met outside the bound- 
aries of woods. Other species can be seen, on the other hand, within 
the woods. The members of this group are, however, typically tied 
to woodland by some ingrained habit, trick of behaviour or structure 
and could not compete in another habitat. The most obvious 
example is afforded by the sparrow-hawk, often seen flying over 
fields, where its lumbering flight, contrasted with that of the kestrel, 
has no obvious air of efficiency. But the short, blunt wings and 


long tail are built for manceuvrability rather than speed, a decided 
asset in moving among the trees, 


Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 


ee hg eS 
(IV.) BIRDS OF THE WOODLAND. 


"THE inexperienced ornithologist sometimes tends to gravitate towards the woods for his | 
There is nothing wrong in this, but the return offered by such excursions 

is liable to be disappointing and will, in any case, depend a good deal on the type of wood 

Old woods offer a markedly different habitat from 

new woods, and coniferous woods from deciduous, and either of these from the mixed 

woodland, The old woods, with aged, decaying trees on which insects find their most 
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pean crisis, 





A BIRD WHOSE INCREASE IN NUMBERS IS CORRELATED 
DIRECTLY WITH AN ABUNDANCE OF UNHEALTHY TREES : 
THE GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER, 


In woodpeckers the tail feathers are specially stiffened 


to form the third |} 


of atripod by means of which, using 


both teet and tail, the bird can cling in its characteristic 
way to the vertical face of a tree-trunk. 


INCONSPICUOUS AGAINST THE BARK OF A TREE: 
CREEPERS |; SHOWING THE AMAZINGLY EFFECTIVE CAMOUFLAGE PROVIDED 





BY THE DISRUPTIVE PATTERN OF THEIR PLUMAGE. 


resting on the bole of a tree 
breaks up the outline of the body to give concealment so long as the 


The adult tree-creeper is inconspicuous partly because of its small size 
and partly because of the colour of its plumage. These five young birds 
the pattern of the piumage 


birds remain motionless, 





A RAPTORIAL INHABITANT OF BRITISH WOODLANDS—-THE 
TAWNY OWL: TWO YOUNG BIRDS SCRAMBLING ABOUT A 
BRANCH NEAR THE NEST, WHICH 18 EITHER IN A HOLY IN 
A TREE OR IN THE DESERTED NEST OF ONE OF THE LARGER 


BIRDS. 


(Photographs by F. Vear.) 





FIVE YOUNG TREE- 


oS Ow DS > 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


6 eae week we are on foreign soil all the time—and mostly very far off. But the first 
stage takes us only to the French Alps. 

is a passionate, compressed study (not a story) of “‘ escapism ’’ brought up short by Euro- 

Ferdl Eder has no homeland but the chalet he made himself out of an old 

cattle barn; he has no principle except to live and be free. The Anschluss robbed him 

of nationality, and he may sometimes want to go home ; so it might be well to have a Nazi 


* 1939,’’ by Kay Boyle (Faber; 7s. 6d.), 


passport. Or to become a French citizen—he really cares for none 
of these things. Yet he is living up there with a fierce patriot, a 
woman to whom France is the breath of life. Corinne Audal’s father 
was an officer ; she married an officer—and left him for the alien 
ski-instructor, the ‘“ fawn-eared boy’? whom all women love. 
For this Nordic god she seems to have abjured tradition and 
country—but only seems. They live remote on their mountain, 
challenging a malicious, envious peasantry with the flaunting 
banner of romance ; yet Corinne the patriot is still as fierce and 
uncompromising as Corinne in love. She grudges Ferdl to the war 
with repressed hysteria, like any woman clutching her man; but 
she is also shocked that he should choose to fight his own people, 
and haughtily convinced that he has no right to die for France. 
That is a French privilege ; not even the Savoyards round about 
her can really claim it ; they have not been French a hundred years. 

Well, the escapist has picked his side, and volunteered. The 
mountain idyll is over. The unfaithful wife must face the village 
alone, encountering its sly delight, its curiosity, perhaps a new 
fellow-feeling. For she is not Romance now ; she is just like the 
other women. Yet not exactly ; their men have been called up, 
while she and Ferdl only think he has been called up. Ferdl always 
wanted to evade his identity ; he would have no profession, country, 
obligation forced upon him by circumstance. And so he has left 
the choice too late. ‘‘ You have to know which card you want, and 
then you ask for it. You can’t ask for two cards, you can’t do 
it... . That’s one of the rules you can’t change in the game.” 

And those who try to make their own rules end, not in uniform, 
but in a concentration camp. I had more sympathy with Ferdl 
and less with Corinne than perhaps one should have. But it is a 
sharp little picture, in a mannered, almost overwrought, always 
brilliant style. 

And so to India. The sketches in “ There and Then,’’ by 
Christine Weston (Collins; 7s. 6d.), are slender things, but quite 
enchanting in their freshness and truth. Some, perhaps the 
most enchanting, seem to be memories. We know that 
Mrs. Weston herself was a child in India, with a French father 
and an English mother ; here we have, surely, glimpses of her 
own past. What am I to single out, when all is so rare and 
delicate ? Perhaps the story of the little Indian boy, the mud 
horse, and the express train : or “‘ The Atlas Moth,”’ which has 
no substance at all—only the romance and wonder of the 
world, reflected in a child’s eyes: or that companion-tale of 
pheasant-shooting, ‘‘ When Bulgaria Fell ’’—or, indeed, the 
comedy of the young buck antelope who fell in love with the 
narrator’s French aunt. Or—but I should like to name them 
all, They are alike in fragrance and humour, in their utter 
lack of strain or false sentiment ; they are precisely, beautifully 
written, and we taste every word. 

The more objective, purely Indian tales have a shade less 
charm, I think. But, if so, it is only a shade. And others 
may not agree; they may pick out “‘ River Scene,” the story 
of a saint and a lunatic, as one of the very best—or, if they 
favour childhood as a theme, may prefer ‘‘ The Ball,” in which 
a little Indian schoolboy learns that the world is round. 

The nostalgic beauty of these sketches is hardly shadowed 
by the conflict of race. Mrs. Weston wrote of that in 
** Indigo”; here it could be passed over. ‘‘ Goat to Kali,’’ 
by Cecilie Leslie (Cassell ; 12s. 6d.), turns on the conflict in 
its most acute form. It is a story of that dark year when a 
Japanese invasion of India seemed quite on the cards, and its 
active figures are a group of Calcutta terrorists. 

Lynn Coles, who spent her childhood in India, has just 
returned at twenty-eight, full of advanced views and gener- 
ously apt to side against her own people. Miss Waddley, 
going out to run a magazine for Ben Forrest, the M.P. 
and professional “ friend of India,” is wholly ignorant and still 
more advanced. Jack Hogan, of the I.C.S., does not care to 
argue—because outsiders don’t understand. Even Lynn, with 
whom he played as a child and who really wants to learn, can 
be very irritating ; she is so a priori and so unaware of com- 
plexities. As for Miss Waddley, twenty-four hours in 
Calcutta and the welcome of her Indian staff are enough to 
make her a rabid partisan. She snorts at the report of 
Mr. Dutt’s prison record, and the official hint that he is not 
a map to employ. Even if he did act wrong—but it was 
only excess of virtue—she has his word for the future. 

At which the smooth Bengali laughs in his sleeve ; he and his 
friends have never been so busy, or so exultant. One feature of 
their programme is the murder of some selected Englishman, for 
which they are grooming a young girl named Tara. And they 
choose Jack—because he tried to protect a village of Santhals 
from the injustice of their Hindu landlord. Whereupon Miss 
Waddley’s employer, far off and uninformed, hastened to suggest 
him as a good man to murder, But there is much less English bias 
than one might think from the plot. The terrorists, indeed, are far 
from admirable ; poor little Tara, dreaming herself Joan of Arc yet 
hating to kill a fly, is as much a victim as the man they tell her to 
sacrifice. But then the English too are often seen at their worst. 
The book is written from direct experience and thoroughly well- 
informed, and on its journalistic level (for it does not attain to art) 
is very good reading. 

And now the Burma Road. In “ Death Takes Small Bites,’’ by 
George H. Johnston (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), a young American reporter 
is collecting an article on its decline. He meets a girl on the way, 
offers her a lift and explains his views: the road is dull now. 
Instantly she turns and rends him. She is a nurse going back to 
Teng-yuen to fight the plague—and he is an offensive know-all. 

And then the “ road of no adventure” joins in the argument. 
It gives them a bit of everything: landslides, broken bridges, 
murderous assaults, mysterious, fatal inns, gangsters and kidna ppings 
and Chinese tortures. But of course they come through. And 
Cavendish is good and brave after all ; and Charmian repents her 
judgment that he can't take it. Their misadventures turned on 
oil—but never mind that. The start is brilliant, though I think 
the story is disappointing. K. Joun, 
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A dashing Coat for 

Town or Country in 

fine quality Tweed. 
fan ie 5S 


18 Coupons. 













Coats Ground Floor. 








VISITORS TO BRITAIN 
Buy a agp gr use during 
your or an ee subsequent 
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The ROVER “Sixty” and “Seventy-five” 


NE of Britain’s fine cars now made finer. In the new 
programme the Rover Company concentrate a number 
of important mechanical advances in a simplified range of 
high quality models, including completely new design engine- 
and chassis, and independent front wheel suspension. Two 
engine sizes are available, 4- cylinder or 6-cylinder, and two 
types of saloon bodies incorporating many detail improvements. 
THE ‘SIXTY.’ THE ‘SEVENTY-FIVE.” 
(4-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon (6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 


Retail Price Purchase Tax Total Retail Price Purchase Tox Total 
£845 :0:0 £235:9:6 £1080: 9:6 £865 :0:0 £241 :0: £1106 :0:7 


ROVER 


(7. of Bri aims sa tale 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 

















This vessel of 28,705 gross tons, 
which sailed on 22nd July, is the 
largest and most powerful liner 
sailing to South Africa. Her 
spacious and beautifully 
appointed public rooms, 
generous deck space, 
splendid sports facilities 
and comfortable cabins 
embody the highest 
standards of sea travel 
throughout the world. 


The “* Edinburgh Castle,” a 
sister ship, will make her 
maiden voyage towards the 


end of the year. 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Heed Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone : MANsion House 2550 “Passenger Depts. MANsion House 9104 











Where Past and Present Meet 


The leisured air of an English provincial town is deceptive, for the place is usually 


a centre of vigorous commercial or agricultural activity, and its people are as well 
informed as their neighbours in the great cities about the movement of events at 
home and abroad. 

Marching with the times, théy nevertheless contrive to avoid discarding the 
traditions and graces of the past. They do not, permit the demands of business to 
excuseunfriendliness. They like efficiency tempered with courtesy and human under- 
standing. Perhaps that is why so many of them are customers of Lloyds Bank. 


Le LLOYDS BANK eB) 


look after your interests 
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The Worlds | 
Finest Alarm 

YOU CAN BUY IT NOW! | 
You just set it and forget | 

it! Fully automatic! No | 
winding ! No resetting! In 
charming pastel shades. Price | 
71/1d. (inc. purchase tax) 


luminous. Available from 


SMITHS SECTRIC 
Atocal — 














PRICE INCLUDING TAX 
Obtainable only from Retailers 
JAMES NEIL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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For four sad years, we’ve had to ask you to leave Invalid 
Lembar for people who were ill with flu, biliousness or 
other unpleasantnesses. If you didn’t, fie and shame. If 
you did, thank you—and may you outdistance all 
malingerers to the shops, where Beverage Lembar 
for the hale and hearty is on sale again. 


RAYNER’S 


Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants 















MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD- LONDON -N-18 
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YARD-O-LED 
PENCIL CO. LTD., 
1, GT. CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
LONDON, W.! 
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Combined Television and all- 
wave Radio Receiver 
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Price £105°13°9 including Purchase Tax 


The General Electric Co. Lid 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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SPARKLET 














Beautiful and distinctive . . in chromium 
or enamel with red, green or black relief. 
Price complete with Drip Tray 74/9d. 
Supplies very limited. 

REPAIR SERVICE—Old Sparkicts 
Syphons can now be renovated or re- 
paired quickly at moderate cost .. . 
Write for particulars of the New Stream- 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 
to: 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NI8 
AOS ARB AAR ORNS 8 
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Well, very nearly all of them. British 
Nylon Spinners make a lot of nylon yarn, and will be making 
more as soon as their £5,000,000 Pontypool factory gets going. 
But until the export balance rights itself again the British- 


lion’s-share of nylon stockings must be sent abroad. Nylon is a 





good export — made in Britain from all-British materials — so 


can we grumble (much) when the stockings off our legs are 


“SANDERSON WALLPAPERS & FABRICS 


genuinely helping to put our country on its feet ? 
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Spiced 
Eschalot 


This world-tamed Sherry (formerly 
etc. ) 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 


registered under that name and thereby 


protected from imitators For the sale- 
Made Som Nemeal Hiete guarding therefore ot our world wide 
Matured in Genuine Male 

clientele we have renamed it 


Vinegar 
Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
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Londen, 8.W.8 
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Wine & Spirit Merchants to HM. tha King 


New York Agents sre, Lawrence & Hoyt Ltd 
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have known and loved for years. It’s right 
to blow one’s own trumpet when there’s 
every good reason for the performance, 
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THE FAMOUS LEADER OF THE IMMORTAL EIGHTH ARMY AND NOW CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL 
GENERAL STAFF: FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN. 


the 21s* Army Group, in the preparations for the 


leaders have emerged whose nor will his part, as commander of 
of the war Since 1946, 


In the invasion of the Continent and the triumphant conclusion 
Field Marshal Montgomery has been engaged on what is perhaps the most important 
task of his career for, as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, he has to solve the 
the territorial changes which have taken place since the 
the creation of an efficient 


In nearly every war in which Britain has been engaged 
names have become as well known to posterity as they were to the men they led 
history books of the future, the name of Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 
will rank with those of his predecessors, for the glorious exploits of the immortal Eighth 
Army have added a brilliant chapter to British military history. The story of how military problems created by 
Field Marshal Montgomery, after his great victory at Alamein, led the long pursuit end of the war, together with problems connected with 
of the enemy across North Africa, then to Sicily and Italy, will never be forgotten ; Territorial Army linked to a Regular Army mainly recruited on a conscript basis 


From a Kodachrome by Karsh, of Ourawa, 
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LONG-DISTANCE TRAVEL AMENITIES 
IN A NEWCOMER TO AIR TRANSPORT. 
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THE CIVIL DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY MODEL 367 OR YC-97, ALL 
PROTOTYPE TRIALS HAVING BEEN CONDUCTED WITH THE MILITARY MODEL: THE 


BOEING 377 STRATOCRUISER IN FLIGHT. 
HE splendid 


design and ft ne 
performance of the 
United States 
Super-rortresses, 
which played such an 
important part in 
winning World War 
ll., have been utilised 
to make peacetime 
civilian travel the 
most luxurious and 
easy method ot 
transit as yet 
imagined. The 
Eoeing Model 377 
Stratocruiser 1s 
described as the 
‘‘vlood-brother’’ of 
these famous war 
machines. It is 
actually the civil de- 
velopment of the 
military model 307 
or xC-97, with which 
all prototype trials 
were conducted. 
Stratocruisers have 
been ordered by the 
british Overseas 4.if- 
ways Corporation, the 
Fan-american World 
Airways, Northwest 
Airlines, and other 
companies, Our 


natural- colour 
[Continued opposite, 








TYPICAL OF THE COMFORT PROVIDED IN MODERN AIR TRAVEL: A VIEW OF THE 
FULLY-EQUIPPED GALLEY, WITH CUPBOARD SPACE AND VACUUM CONTAINERS FOR HOT 
AND COLD FOOD AND DRINK. 
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DAINTY, APPETISING MEALS ARE A FEATURE OF THE SERVICE ON BOARD THE 
STRATOCRUISIR A SMARI AND EFFICIENT AIR HOSTESS IS SEEN, WITH CAREFULLY 
PREPARED TRAYS. 











TH2 PASSENGER LOUNGE ON BOARD THE BOEING MODEL 377 STRATOCRUISER : THE STAND: 
67 IN MAIN COMPARIMENT IN THE U?PER DECK, AND 14 IN THE LOWER DECK LO 
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THE SLEEPER VERSION OF THE STRATOCRUISER, IN WHICH THE MAIN CABIN MAY BE FITTED 
DRAWING THE CURTAINS FOR A PASSENGER BEFORE SHE 


Natural-colour photographs supplied by Three 
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COMBINING GREAT SPEED AND LUXURY: 
THE SUPER-FORTRESS—CIVIL VERSION. 


BOARDING THE BOEING STRATOCRUISER: THE AIR HOSTESS IS MAKING A CAREFUL 
CHECK-UP ON ALL PASSENGERS AS THEY ENTER. THE AIRCRAFT HAS A CRUISING 
SPEED OF 340 M.P.H. 


Continued.} 
photographs illus - 
trate the remarkable 
luxury these aircraft 
provide. ‘ihe upper 
deck of the Strato- 
Cruiser accommodates 
the control cabin and 
the main passenger 
compartment, which 
is connected by a 
circular staircase, 
with a passenger 
lounge on the lower 
R: THE STANDARD ARRANGEMENT ACCOMMODATES A TOTAL OF 81 PASSENGERS, ‘°°K- Excellent 
' meals are served from 
OWER DECK LOUNGE, WHICH ARE CONNECTED BY A CIRCULAR STAIRWAY. a fully-equipped 
galley which has 
vacuum containers 
for hot and for cold 
food and drink. The 
new Boeing's high 
service ceiling per- 
mits it to operate 
above the normal 
level of storms, and 
its high speed and 
great range 4,200 
miles) enable it to 
avoid storms either 
by flying above them 
or ‘going round "’ 
the disturbance. It 
has what is described A VIEW IN THE LOUNGE OF A STRATOCRUISER, WITH THE PASSENGERS SEATED 
as the first true air- COMFORTABLY ENJOYING LIGHT REFRESHMENT AND CONVERSATION AS THEY SPEED 
craft air-conditioning THROUGH THE AIR. 
system. 


YOUNG PASSENGERS IN A BOEING STRATOCRUISER, WITH AN AIR HOSTESS: CHILDREN 
TRAVEL HAPPILY BY AIR AND THE HOSTESSES LOOK AFTER UNACCOMPANIED 
“LITTLE PEOPLE.” 


\Y BE FITTED WITH 28 UPPER AND LOWER BERTHS: THE STEWARDESS IS SEEN 
2 BEFORE SHE SETTLES DOWN TO SLEEP 
lied by Three Lions, Publishers. 
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N our issue of July 10 we 
reproduced photographs of 
the new African volcano which 
has just come into being in the 
Kivu region of the Belgian 
Congo. Professor T. W. Gevers, 
who supplied us with details of 
its birth, says of the district 
that the Virunga volcanoes com- 
prise eight major volcanic cones 
surrounded by hundreds of 
smaller parasitic and accessory 
vents ; and explains that active 
volcanism is now limited to the 
western end of the group, where 
Nyiragongo and Nyamlagira 
have been continuously active 
since the region was first visited 
by Europeans in the latter part 
of last century. In 1938 Nyam- 
lagira broke out in one of the 
world’s major volcanic erup- 
tions. On this page we repro- 
duce remarkable natural-colour 
photographs of Nyamlagira and 
of a smaller volcano in the 
district, taken by M. Marcel le 
Tellier. He has described the 
terrifying beauty of the scene 
at close range, for he did not 
use a lens of long focal range 
but took instantaneous 
photographs from five yards 
then moved off with great 
celerity. He found that the trip 
to Kivu by air was easy—his 
only difficulty lay in the preser- 
vation of his colour trans- 
parencies, which had to be 
guarded against melting in the 
heat by constantly-renewed 
damp bandages and preserved 
from the effects of the intense 
cold at night by warm wrappings. 
He stated that he was greatly 
struck by the regular rhythm 
of the volcanic activity, which 
he timed by his watch. 


INFERNAL 
ONE OF 


A VOLCANO 


A VISION OF 


THE 


A SMALL KIVU VOLCANO WHICH FOLLOWS 
THE CRATER COOLS AND HARDENS TO A CRUST. 
1000 DEGREES CENTIGRADE. AND 


SURFACE OF 


BEAUTY RECORDED AT 
WORLD'S MAJOR VOLCANIC 


IN 


THE 


A REGULAR RHYTHM 
THE LAVA IN 
TO A TEMPERATURE OF 


RANGE BY NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
OUTBURSTS 


CLOSE 


ERUPTION TAKEN BY 


IN 


THE VENT 


ITS ACTIVITY : 
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THE VENT 


JULY 


31, 


Mowe 


THIRTY MINUTES LATER THE CRUST BREAKS, MOLTEN LAVA 


THE VENT COOLS. 


OF NYAMLAGIRA VOLCANO, 


THE MAIN LAVA STREAM FLOWED FOR NEARLY TWO YEARS OVER A DISTANCE OF 


NATURAL:COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY AT CLOSE 


THE CYCLE THEN RECOMMENCES. 


WHOSE LAST GREAT ERUPTION 
15 MILES. 


IN 


1948 


IN THE CONE GLOWS TO RED-HEAT, WHILE THE 


BOILS UP 


1938 WAS 


RANGE. 





